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Yes—make it a VACATION too 
The University of Wisconsin 


PUBLIC SERVICE RADIO INSTITUTE 
JULY 5-10, 1948 


This workshop-conference features demonstrations and discussions of 
techniques in the preparation, production, and utilization of public service 
programs. Methods of exploring and developing local program sources are 
emphasized. Unlike a convention, this informal conference provides numerous 
opportunities for member participation in the activities. 


The Program — 


Leaders identified with outstanding educational and public interest pro- 
grams-—national and local—-will serve as directors and consultants. Topics 
scheduled for attention include documentary production techniques, educa- 
tional radio writing, school station programming, television in education, 
radio workshop direction, and classroom utilization. 


Living Accommodations — 


Lake-shore housing is available to Institute guests and family members 
at extremely reasonable rates, and good food at the student Union costs less 
than $2 daily. Make reservations early to be assured of a place. 


Recreation — 


You can have fun on this “‘bus-man’s holiday.’’ Swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, golf, tennis, and other sports are close at hand. Sight-seeing trips and 
group outings are planned. 


Registrations — 


The registration fee is $10.00. Requests for living accommodations are 
now being received with registrations. For further information, write to: 


H. B. McCarty, Director 


Radio Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 



















Who? What? Where? When? 





How To Choose Radio Programs, is the 
title of a series of eight articles which began 
in the April 5 issue of Practical English. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, chief of radio, 
U. S. Office of Education, will have the ad- 
dress he gave at the AASA meeting in Feb- 
ruary as the lead article in the May issue 
of Grade Teacher. 

National Radio Week will be celebrated 
November 14 to 20, 1948, according to an 
announcement from the National Association 
of Broadcasters and the Radio Manufacturers 
\ssociation, its co-sponsors. This will be the 
twenty-eighth radio broad- 
casting. 

James C. Petrillo, president, American 
Federation of Musicians, reached an agree- 
ment in mid-March withthe networks which 
will make possible the use of live music on 
television programs. This should 
['V development by adding “sight” to many 
of the existing “sound” broadcasts. 

University of Kentucky inaugurated on 
\pril 10, through the facilities of Station 
WHAS, Louisville, a new documentary 
radio series on welfare problems entitled, 
“These Are Your Neighbors.” It is a 
operative venture between the University’s 
radio studios and the Department of Social 
Work. 

Elizabeth E. Marshall, program direc- 
tor, Chicago Radio Council; Judith C. Wal- 
ler, director of public service, Central Divi- 
sion, NBC; and Kenneth Rehage, University 
of Chicago, appeared recently on a_ panel 
discussion concerning radio transcriptions at 
a regional conference in Chicago of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

Station WOSU, Ohio State University, 
began on March 29 a new series, Untverssty 
Evening Hour. The sixty minutes each day, 
6:30 to 7:30 p.m., Monday through Friday, 
present interesting and stimulating informa- 
tion, together with the finest entertainment 
the University has to offer. Almost any radio 
director might receive worthwhile sugges- 
tions from a study of this series. 

Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, AER Journal Editor, 
was honored by Eta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa on March 23 at the annual Phi Delta 
Kappa breakfast, a feature of Schoolmen’s 
Week at the University of Minnesota. He 
was presented with a fraternity wall plaque 
engraved “For Outstanding Service to Eta 
Chapter 1948.” Dr. Tyler has been Faculty 
Sponsor of Eta Chapter since 1939. 

Report Card, an hour-long documen- 
tary on the current double-crisis facing U. S. 
education, was broadcast on a_ nation-wide 
network March 24. School superintendents 
and principals attending Schoolmen’s Week 
at the University of Minnesota heard the 
program that night, through the courtesy of 
CBS, as the concluding number of their an- 
nual dinner program and were most favor- 


anniversary of 


accelerate 


co- 


ably impressed. 


The National Association of Broadcast- 
ers will hold its annual convention at the 
Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, May 17-21. 

Hazel Kenyon Markel, director of edu- 
cation, CBS, Washington, D. C., is now 
serving also as acting program director for 
WTOP, the CBS Washington, D. C., out- 
let. She is a charter member of both AER 
and QSR. 

Gilbert Chase, supervisor of music, NBC 
University of the Air, is preparing a book 
on the history and interpretation of Ameri- 
can music. Tentatively entitled, America’s 
Music, it will be published by Whittlesey 
House in the spring of 1949. 

These Great Americans—tenth series of 
Lest We Forget transcribed dramatic pro- 
grams—already widely used and_ highly 
thought of, is now available te schools for 
the nominal fee of $15. Write to Institute for 
Democratic Education, 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 

Sterling Fisher has been promoted to 
the post of manager, Public Affairs and Edu- 
cation Department, NBC, by Ken R. Dyke, 
NBC administrative vice-president in charge 
of programs. Mr. Fisher, who joined the net- 
work in 1942, was adviser on public affairs 
and education prior to his advancement. 

Station WFUV, Fordham University, 
began April 3 a series of full-length 
Shakespearean plays presented Saturdays at 
11 a.m. Although the BBC has featured such 
broadcasts on its Third Program, this is 
probably the first time that an American 
radio station has undertaken such a _ full- 
length “live” series. 

We recognize the value of radio and 
television in education. We commend the ef- 
forts of broadcasting companies to provide 
socially approved programs for children and 
adults. We condemn the dramatized crime 
productions prepared for the listening of 
children.—Adopted by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, February 
26, 1948. 

George Jennings, director, Chicago 
Radio Council, addressed the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association meeting in Chi- 
cago recently on the topic, “Radio and Vo- 
cational Guidance.” School broadcast tran- 
scriptions from Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Minneapolis were used as illus- 
trations of his talk. A few days later he also 
the Illinois Vocational Associa- 


on 


addressed 
tion. 

The Voice of Democracy, a radio con- 
test for high school students which drew 
20,000 entries this year for the $500 scholar- 
ships awarded to four national winners, is to 
be renewed for a second year. The contest 
is sponsored again by the U. S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Broadcasters, and the Radio Manufacturers 
Association; and has the endorsement of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The Association for Education by Radi» 
is cooperating in an ABC broadcast, 
Salute to the Class of °48,” which will | 
presented in late Spring. 

Educational Uses of Radio is the tit! 
of a department [pages 232-35] which AE] 
members should read in the Annual Report 
of the Federal Security Agency, Sectio 
Two, U. S. Office of Education, 1947. 

Elizabeth E. Marshall, program direc 
tor, Chicago Radio Council, will give an i! 
lustrated talk on radio utilization at the an 
nual meeting of the Northwestern Radio 
Council, Schenectady, New York, May 21 
>? 

















The Lowell Institute Cooperative Broad- 
casting Council presented its five hun 
dredth broadcast in early April. The Counci 
formed in 1946, consists of Boston College, 
Boston University, Harvard, MIT, Nortl 
eastern, Tufts, and Lowell Institute. 

CBS Television, on March 20, presented 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in the first tel 
broadcast of a symphony orchestra 
The historic event was presented on stations 
WCAU.-TY, Philadelphia; and WCBS-TY, 
New York. Both microwave relay and coax 
ial cable were utilized. 
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AMERICA 


The Journal of the AER, published monthly except June, July and August by the Association for Education by Radio. Association 
and Business Office: 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Editorial Office, to which all material for publication should 
be sent: 111 Northrop Memorial Auditorium, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. The 
goes to all members of the Association. Annual dues $3, of which $2 covers a year’s subscription to The Journal of the AER. The p:- 
ment of dues entitles a member to attend all meetings of the Association, to hold office and to receive services. Send applications ‘or 
membership to 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Advertising rate card sent on request. The Association assumes no © 
sponsibility for the point of view expressed in editorials or articles. Each must be judged on its own merits. Entered as second-c! 5 
matter October 2, 1945, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 8, 1879. The Association for Education by Radio is incorporated under he 
laws of the State of Illinois as a non-profit organization for the purpose of furthering the best interests of radio and education. 
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WTOP’ 


COLUMBIA’S STATION 
FOR THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Extends Anniversary 
Greetings to the 


ASSOCIATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
BY RADIO 


ant 








Maurice B. Mitchell, General Manager 


Hazel Kenyon Markel, Director, 
Public Service and Education 





*Joint sponsor, with the Radio Committee, District of Columbia Public Schools, 


of the Annual WTOP/CBS Radio Workshop. 
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EDUCATION SERVICE TO ALL other 


- 11930 
Chicago Board of Education Labor News Review , son 
Aired in cooperation with the radio council of the Chicagoans hear Washing:on developmen:s intenpecsee = re 
Chicago Public Schools Monday through Friday at 1:15 from labor's point of view, specially transcribed in the as 
PM. The Program covers a wide diversity of subject Capitol City. a me 
matter—from literature to current events. 30,000 stu- Fred Waring and Guest te 
dents listen each school day. Devoted to public service, this daily W-I-N-D pro- pes 
. duction highlights the activities of the Red Cross, Army, 0 
Gary Public Schools . Salvation a. Veterans’ Administration, Navy, and betwe 
At 9:45 AM each Saturday the Gary Public Schools Marine Corps. tual 1 
present The Gary High School Forum over W-I-N-D. 
Stimulating subjects from current news are discussed 
pro and con. 


: 1947 
| N 1) Outstanding ws 





Here’s to Veterans udice 
American Radio’s top shows in special broadcasts for wher 
; the Veterans’ Administration. Bob Hope, Frank Sinatra, reply 
Jimmy Evans Prep Shorts and others explain reasons and rights of the G.I. Bill. Th 
Former All American Football star Jimmy Evans inter- Musically Yours catios 
views Chicago high school coaches and prep sports per- Army and Air Force recruiting is implemented by the J Kenr 
sonalities each Saturday morning over W-I-N-D. nation’s top orchestras. tinen 


If rac 


MUSIC DISCUSSION probes 


ing pl 
Symphonic Hour W-I-N-D Public Forum Pr 
Seven nights a week W-I-N-D brings Chicagoans forty- Famous guest speakers present their views in this § of e 
five minutes of the world’s great music. weekly half hour symposium on mid-west problems. © in 


Night Watch Congress Reports atio 
W-I-N-D—Chicago’s ONLY 24 hour station presents Specially transcribed in Washington for W-I-N-D, § true, 
“The Night Watch” every night from midnight till Illinois Senators and Representatives discuss legisl- orta 
dawn. tion with which they are connected. in e 
ions 
Co 
clal | 


opere 


TOPS in Chicago for News— Sports — ‘ions 
Music and Public Service IN CHICAGO vorte 


FOR CHICAGOLAND | °°! 
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Ohio Institute Serves Important Objective 





AN THERE BE ANY QUESTION about the value of the 
Radio Institute held annually by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in Columbus? If so, Education on the Air, 

1947, the 531-page volume of proceedings of the seventeenth 
meeting should reassure even the most skeptical. It reveals 
a proved technique for bringing about a better understand- 
ing between educators and broadcasters. The method? Pro- 
vide a comfortable, adequate, easily accessible meeting place 
and persuade both groups to come for a free and open dis- 
cussion of their mutual problems; reduce formal addresses 
to a minimum; arrange panel discussions on critical issues ; 
provide workshop sessions for special interest groups ; and, 
finally, make the published proceedings selective so that only 
the significant things which transpire are preserved as a 
permanent record. 

It may be that in radio’s early days there were some mis- 
guided souls who thought that the educator and broadcaster 
could each go his own way—neither needing help from the 
other; each self-sufficient. Perhaps the first Ohio Institute 
11930] was a reflection of that point of view. Of the 49 
papers presented during that ten-day meeting, only 10 were 
by representatives of the commercial radio industry. In 
contrast, the Table of Contents of the 1947 volume lists an 
equal number of individuals from the radio industry and 
from education. 

Today, as in other fields, should not differing viewpoints 
between educators and broadcasters be solved on an intellec- 
tual plane rather than on the level of emotional and prej- 
udiced self-interest ? Surely we have reached the point now 
where the intelligent leadership among both groups can 
reply affirmatively to this question. 

The April AER Journal reported the strong plea to edu- 
cation and commercial radio to cooperate made recently by 
Kenneth Bartlett. One of his proposals seems especially per- 
tinent here: 

If radio is really serious about the classification of its employees as 
‘rofessional, they must move in the direction of professional train- 
ng prefaced by certain characteristics of a general education. 

Professor Bartlett makes a vital point. Radio as a medium 
of education, information, and entertainment has become 
© important today to each of us individually and to the 

ation that it needs the highest type of direction. If this is 
rue, should any. e be privileged to participate in an im- 
ortant way in the radio enterprise until he has as sound 
in educational background as is required in other profes- 
ions—medicine, for example ? 

Cooperation is likewise needed in another area. Commer- 
ial broadcasters owe much to the non-commercial stations 
sperated by educational institutions. These educational sta- 
ions render a type of program service which, though im- 
ortant, few commercial stations can afford to offer. In- 


variably, non-commercial stations plan their programs so 
as to avoid duplication with the available commercial service. 
And they give laboratory experience each year in all phases 
of radio to hundreds of promising young men and women. 

In the face of such obvious facts, it is difficult to under- 
stand why any commercial broadcaster should launch an 
attack on his non-commercial colleagues, as a report in the 
March 15, 1948, issue of Broadcasting indicates has been 
done in Wisconsin, with the state network of FM stations 
the principal target. Spearheading the attack is the League 
of Wisconsin Radio Stations. There is no evidence that the 
NAB joined them in this. If it refused to do so, congratula- 
tions are in order. Educational broadcasting has achieved 
an outstanding record in Wisconsin and deserves the assis- 
tance and commendation of all radio interests—commercial 
as well as educational. 

The Wisconsin attack brings to mind a similar assault 
in California more than a year ago when a proposal was be- 
fore the legislature to appropriate $1,750,000 for an educa- 
tional FM network similar to the one now being established 
in Wisconsin. The California situation was discussed edi- 
torially in this magazine in March, 1947. In that editorial, 
the writes called upon the NAB to take a stand against the 
activities of the commercial broadcasters of California. Ap- 
parently the challenge was not accepted. At any rate the 
legislative proposal was defeated and educational radio in 
California received a setback. 

History bears testimony to the fact that progress cannot 
be stopped permanently by narrow self-interest. True, it can 
be delayed. But in the long run the public will demand— 
and get—those benefits which scientific invention and un- 
selfish devotion to the public interest make available. This 
will be true of educational FM. Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, envisaged a network of 
I'M stations for every state so that education’s voice, from 
the kindergarten through the University, might reach every 
home in the state. It will take more than the unjustified fears 
of a few small station owners to bring an end to that forward- 
looking proposal. 

If, as the Broadcasting article implied, some Wisconsin 
stations fear that the listeners will eventually prefer the pro- 
grams of the state’s FM network, that network is already 
demonstrating one of its important values—as a yardstick, 
a mentor, for commercial radio. The commercial station 
which sees as its major role the rendering of the highest 
service of which radio is capable will have neither the time 
nor the need to interfere with others who, though operating 
non-commercially, have equally high objectives. Stations 
with lesser ideals are little more than poachers in the public 
domain whose federal licenses should be terminated as early 
as is legally possible—Tracy F. Tyter, Editor. 
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McGraw-Hill Sooke of “Timely Importance 


in the 


NBC- Columbia University Broadcasting Series 


Consulting Editors 
STERLING FISHER RUSSELL POTTER 


Assistant Public Service Counselor Director, Institute of Arts and Sciences 
National Broadcasting Company Columbia University 
Director, NBC University of the Air 
; ¥ 

The books in this important series have been specially written and edited for use 
as textbooks for the serious student, whether in a classroom or studio group or 
pursuing individually a given line of study. All are prepared, however, to be oi 
great interest and value to the general reader. Each contributor to the series is a 
widely-known expert in his field. Every effort has been made to create in this series 
something useful to the reader and to the student—something readable and infor- 
mative, stimulating, and authoritative. 


MUSIC IN RADIO BROADCASTING 


Edited by Gitpert CHASE, Supervisor of Music, NBC University of the Air, and Instructor in Music 
for Radio, Columbia University. 152 pages, $1.75. 
In this book ten experts prominently identified with musical broadcasting discuss every aspect of music in 
radio: programming, directing, conducting, arranging, copyright and clearance, opera in television, etc. The 
contributors: Samuel Chotzinoff, Ernest La Prade, Edwin L. Dunham, Morris Mamorsky, Frank J. Black, 
Tom Bennett, David Hall, Thomas H. Belviso, Gilbert Chase, and Herbert Graf. 


RADIO NEWS WRITING 


By Witvi1AM F. Brooks, Vice-president in Charge of News and International Relations, National Broad- 
casting Company; Instructor in Radio News Writing, Columbia University; member, Council on Radio 
Journalism. 200 pages, $2.75. 


The author meets the demand for an authoritative, practical introduction to the subject of writing news for 
radio. The book shows how news programs originate, deals with various types of radio news, selection of 
news, how to write straight radio news, describes a late evening 15-minute roundup, feature stories, women’s 
news, sportswriting for radio, commentary, interviews on the air, news editor, special events, and television 
news. 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
By Joun F. Roya, Vice-president in Charge of Television, National Broadcasting Company; Instructor 
in Television, Columbia University. In press. 
Each of the 12 chapters in this book was written by lecturers in a course in television presented by Columbia 
University and the National Broadcasting Company. Their lectures have been rewritten and reinterpreted and 
additional data have been supplied to bring the material up to date. Chapter headings : Introduction, The Science 
of Television, Television Writing Problems, Television Production Facilities, Settings for Television, Dra- 
matic and Variety Programs, Opera in Television, Studio Direction, Television Mobile Unit Broadcasting, 
Legal Problems in Telecasting, Television Advertising, Sociological and Psychological Aspects. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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The 1948 Columbus Radio Institute Program 





ROADCASTING’S PERENNIAL POSER 
—how to develop effective pub- 
lic service programs that also at- 

tract and hold listeners—will be the 
main issue under consideration at Ohio 
State University’s Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio, which convenes in 
Columbus April 30-May 3. 

A veteran spokesman in the still 
young field of radio education, the 18- 
year-old educational broadcasting con- 
ference will this year focus its attention 
upon practical “how to do it” sessions, 
according to Dr. I. Keith Tyler, Insti- 
tute director. Special emphasis will be 
given to the programming problems of 
stations and organizations serving lo- 
calized and regional areas. 

Keyed to the over-all theme of prac- 
ticality, the lead-off general session on 
building and producing effective pro- 
grams will have as its presiding officer 
a program director who has built and 
produced them—Ted Cott, of New 
York’s WNEW. Another general ses- 
sion will present and demonstrate 
workable techniques for documentary 
radio programs at the local and re- 
gional level. 

Sixteen work-study groups, six sec- 
tion meetings, and six clinics will be 
devoted to specialized discussion of 
specific problems during the four-day 
conference. At least half a dozen im- 


. Keitu Tycer, AER Past President; 

lirector of radio education, Ohio State 

‘niversity; and director, Eighteenth 
Institute for Education by Radio. 


portant sessions also are planned for 
the consideration of practical methods 
of bettering educational broadcasting 
on the elementary, secondary, college, 





AER Meetings in Columbus 

Executive Committee—Thursday, 
April 29, 8 p.m. 

All AER  Members—Friday, 
April 30, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

AER Luncheon—Saturday, May 
1 

Joint Meeting with 
Monday, May 3 


NAKB— 











and adult levels. Throughout these 
smaller group meetings, which consti- 
tute the working “innards” of the In- 
stitute, the “how to do it” angle will be 
stressed by leaders who have “been 
there.” 

The selection and training of staff 
members, techniques most effective in 
planning programs to fit classroom 
needs, and for interesting 
teachers in better utilization are but a 
few of the down-to-earth topics to be 
dealt with by eleven prominent educa- 
tional broadcasters in a school broad- 
casting panel chaired by Dorothy 
Blackwell, assistant director of audio- 
visual education, St. Louis public 
schools. 

More practicality will mark the high 
school radio workshops meetings. Here 


devices 


the mechanics of organization, script 
materials, and the var:ous problems of 
city-wide workshops from the approach 
of three different educational stations 
will be treated by leaders in this spe- 
cialized area. Panel chairman is Doro- 
thy L. Klock, director of the all-city 
radio workshop conducted by WNYE, 
New York City Board of Education 
station. 

Radio training in colleges and uni- 
versities—a subject rating increasing 
consideration by the nation’s educators 
—will get a thorough going over by 
nineteen representatives of America’s 
schools of higher learning. They will 
take part in a panel which meets twice 
during the conference, chaired by Leo 
Martin, head, Radio Arts Department, 
University of Alabama. 

A highly 


controversial issue 


“Should the Communications Act Be 
Revised ?”—will be the topic of a spe- 
cial general session. The subject will 
be discussed in a demonstration of the 
popular Columbus Town Meeting 
forum originating in the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hall of Mirrors Sunday afternoon 
and aired over WBNS. Prominent 
speakers will represent radio, the Con- 
gress, and the public. 

Other general sessions will spotlight 
the international aspects of radio— 
UNESCO, the Geneva Conference on 
freedom of information, and the Voice 
of America—and the field of “serious 
radio” as a challenge to educators, 

Chairman of the former will be Dr. 
Lyman Bryson, CBS counselor on pub- 
lic affairs. Other speakers will include 
an expert from the UNESCO head- 
quarters in Paris, an American recent- 
ly returned from the Geneva meeting, 
and Charles Thayer, acting chief of 
the State Department’s International 
Broadcasting Division, as panel speak- 
ers. 

The fourth general session on “Seri- 
ous Radio in America—The Role of 
Organized Education and the Citizen” 
will be chaired by Dr. William B. 
Levenson, president, Association for 
Education by Radio. A summary of the 
meeting will be presented by Richard 


WititiAmM B. Levenson, AER presi- 
dent, and assistant superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, who presides 


at the Monday afternoon’ General 


Session. 
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B. Hull, president, National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters. 
Concurrently with the Institute, 
eleven allied organizations are holding 
special membership, business, luncheon, 
and dinner meetings in Columbus. On 
Thursday night preceding the Institute 
opening, the Executive Committee of 
the Association for Education by Radio 






will meet in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel ; 
and on Friday, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
an AER membership meeting has been 
planned by William B. Levenson, presi- 
dent. At the annual luncheon meeting, 
on Saturday noon, AER will present 
script contest awards and install 1948- 
49 officers. 

Award winners of the twelfth an- 


nual Exhibition of Educational Pro 
grams, a yearly presentation of the In- 
stitute, will also be announced on Sat- 
urday, May 1, at the morning general 
session, and winning programs will be 
available for auditioning Saturday 
through Monday. Approximately 600 
programs were entered in this year’s 
contest. 








“| Have Inherited a Monument” 





ES, THAT'S RIGHT—a monument 

twenty-five years old on March 

23, 1948. Not an inanimate, cold, 
lifeless monument but a living, breath- 
ing thing. A monument filled with the 
voices of children, scientists, singers, 
great orchestras—with the voices of 
parent-groups, civic organizations—a 
monument imbued with all the teeming 
life of a great polytechnic high school, 
system of 1,720 classroom 
teachers and 47,265 children; and the 
hopes and dreams of those first instruc- 
tors who pioneered the airlanes just as 
surely as the pioneers homesteaded the 
land. This monument is KBPS, the 
“Voice of the Portland public schools,” 
the only school district-owned, high 
school-operated standard broadcast sta- 
tion in the United States. 

The monument came into “the writ- 
er’s possession” in September, 1947, 
after six years of excellent care and 
development under the 


a sche TT )] 


direction of 





LyMAN Bryson, counselor on public 

affairs, Columbia Broadcasting System, 

who presides at the third General Ses- 
sion. 





Mary Elizabeth Gilmore, former assis- 
tant supervisor of radio in Portland 
and program manager of KBPS since 
September, 1941. Wherever people 
gather who know about educational 
radio, they know and speak of “Mary 
Liz” for it is she who has done the 
magnificent job of developing the well- 
rounded program of educational broad- 
casts to the classrooms of the schools 
of Portland. It is from her that this 
monument has been “inherited.” It is a 
tribute to her and to those Benson in- 
structors who managed KBPS before 
her. 

But to go back to the “birth” of this 
unique radio station. It was on March 
23, 1923, that the student body of Ben- 
son Polytechnic school was issued a 
license to install a broadcasting station 
for the then novel and exciting experi- 
ence of riding the airwaves. The license 
authorized operation on 360 meters us- 
ing 200 watts of power, unlimited time. 
Thus it became the first public school 
in America to receive a standard wave 
length and to this day KBPS is the 
only school station in the entire nation 
operating on a standard wave length. 
How forward-looking this action really 
was may be glimpsed from the fact that 
only one commercial station jn Portland 
is older—KGW, the Oregonian, was 
set up one year before. 

Broadcasting began May 3, 1923, us- 
ing the call letters KFIF, and from that 
day to this the Benson station has oper- 
ated every school day of every year. 
It is non-commercial, and its facilities 
are devoted exclusively to furthering 
the education of the children of Port- 
land. In addition, through the twenty- 
five years of its existence, it has served 
as a communications outlet for every 
worthwhile organization in the area: 
Girl and Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Red Cross, PTA, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 4-H Clubs, Public Library, Art 









Museum, Public Health Bureau, dozens 
of others. 

Always there has been steady prog- 
ress in both the technical and program 
aspects, each change making the station 
more efficient and tying it ever closer 
into the community life. In 1927 the 


station’s power was reduced to 100 
watts, its frequerity shifted to 1400 
kilocycles, and it was ordered to share 
time with another station. In 1930 the 
call letters were changed to KBPS for 
Benson Polytechnic school. In March, 
1941, the wave length shifted to its 
present assignment of 1450 kilocycles 
and the necessity of sharing its fre- 
quency was eliminated. Up to Septem- 
ber, 1939, KBPS was supported wholly 
by funds from the Benson Polytechnic 
school student body and managed en- 
tirely through the volunteer help of 
Benson faculty and students. When the 
school district assumed operation of 
the station in September, 1939, Hazel 
Kenyon Markel performed for two 


Tep Cott, program director, Station 
WNEW, New York, who presides at 


the opening General Session. 
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years the duties of program manager. 
' Today the station head holds the 
tile, assistant-supervisor in charge of 
radio. Her job is a most comprehensive 
She supervises use of radio in 
classrooms of the city schools, covering 
all nine high schools and 62 elementary 
schools. She programs, rehearses, and 
directs all broadcasts from KBPS, and 
coordinates and brings to the attention 
of teachers the various educational pro- 


one. 


vrams broadcast by local commercial 
stations. 

From those early days in the twen- 
ties, KBPS has increased its time on 
the air from one hour, one night a week, 
to five hours daily throughout the 
school year. These five hours are filled 
with a variety of programs for Port- 
land children and teachers to hear and 
use in their classrooms. At present 
there are 42 weekly radio programs on 
the air for in-school listening. These 
series of broadcasts are planned for all 
grade levels from the primary through 
senior high. 

Six of these programs are written 
and produced by the KGW staff to sup- 
plement the work of the Portland 
classrooms. Their beginning dates back 
to 1931 when KGW inaugurated the 
Portland elementary schools’ radio edu- 
cational program with a single fifteen 
minute broadcast each week, presented 
directly from KGW. Two years later, 
at the School Board’s request, the pro- 
grams three each 
week and arrangements were completed 


were increased to 
ior their transmission by direct wire 
to KBPS where they were, and still 
are, broadcast to Portland’s 62 elemen- 
tary schools. By 1935, KGW was pro- 
ducing five fifteen-minute programs 
each week during the school year. 

In 1944 a Thursday afternoon pro- 
eram was added making six shows writ- 
ten and produced each week by the 
KGW staff. These six series are en- 
itled: Great Moments in Oregon His- 
ory |social studies, grade 8]; Builders 
'f Oregon |social studies, grades 2-4]; 
Ycience By-Ways |grades 6-8]; Pan 
Imerica [grade 6]; Let's Be Healthy 
grades 4-6]; ana Current Events 
grades 6-8]. 

During the entire seventeen years, 
\GW has presented the programs 
‘olely as a public service to Oregon’s 
chools. Each broadcast is written with 
neticulous attention to 


accuracy, de- 


ail, and the age level of the listening 
‘roup. Evelyn Lampman, KGW educa- 
Builders of 


ional director, writes 


1948-49 AER Officers 


The recent ballot sent out to the 
membership resulted in the following 
new officers: 

President: George Jennings, director, 
Chicago Radio Council. 

First Vice-President: Betty T. Gir- 
ling, director, Minnesota School of the 
Air. 

Second Vice-President: Allen Miller, 
director, Rocky Mountain Radio Coun- 
cil. 

Broderick, 
Education 


Gertrude G. 
Federal Radio 


Secretary: 
secretary, 
Committee. 

Treasurer: Blanche Young, radio 
consultant, Indianapolis public schools. 

These officers were chosen under the 
old organization, since the new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws did not go into 
effect until May 1, 1948. Next year the 
provisions of the new Constitution will 
prevail and terms of the five national 
officers chosen will be two years, and 
of the Board of Directors, staggered 
terms of four years. 

Members of this year’s nominating 
committee were Dr. Harry J. Skornia, 
Olive McHugh, Ruth Weir Miller, and 
Dean Douglas. 


Oregon, Pan America, and Let's Be 
Healthy. Helen Alexieve writes the 
science scripts, Bob McGill, the eighth 
grade studies continuity, and 
Don Kneass, the current events. The 
shows are cast and directed by Homer 
Welch, KGW program manager, and 
presented by KGW dramatic artists. 
Portland school children are auditioned 
and selected for many of the juvenile 
parts. 


social 


All staff members who help produce 
the shows, and particularly the writers, 
work closely with the Portland schools’ 
Teacher-Preparation Material Com- 
mittee, receiving from them valuable 
suggestions which have helped improve 
and maintain the programs’ effective- 
ness. Mrs. Lampman listens frequently 
in the school classrooms to insure that 
format, grade level, and effectiveness 
of presentation are being maintained 
from the listener’s standpoint. 

The Teacher-Preparation Material 
Committee is composed of five chair- 
men, one for each series, and ten teach- 
ers, making three teachers for each 
broadcast series, or 15 committee mem- 
bers in all. These teachers, who earn 
in-service education credits for their 
work, receive the scripts of each pro- 
gram well in advance of the broadcast 
date. After reading the script, the com- 
mittee member prepares a_ sheet of 
“preparation material” which is subse- 
quently mimeographed and sent to each 
teacher before the broadcast. It de- 
scribes the broadcast briefly, indicates 
a few things the teacher and her class 
can do to get ready to listen, lists words 
for help in vocabulary development, 
suggests follow-up activities, gives ref- 
erences for further study, and specifies 
supplementary audio-visual materials. 
Portland teachers welcome this broad- 
cast utilization material and many 
make effective use of it. A teacher in 
each school, who is called the Radio 
Coordinator, acts as the liaison person 
to the other teachers in her school for 
the distribution and interpretation of 
all such materials and for KBPS pub- 
licity. 

KBPS issues, in September and Feb- 





Patricia L. GREEN, KBPS program director, assists |l to r seated| Louisr 
CLARK, PHIL SINCLAIR, JULIA METZNER, and BILL PLEvAsKI, Franklin high 
school students, prepare for a Junior Town Meeting broadcast. 
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ruary, to all teachers in the Portland 
system a printed broadcast guide listing 
all its programs for in-school listening. 
This guide contains also the CBS 
American School of the Air series 
heard each afternoon from station 
KOIN. KBPS also distributes a week- 
ly publicity sheet listing special broad- 
casts from the schools and community 
and providing all teachers with brief, 
descriptive comments concerning them. 

The Oregon School of the Air pro- 
grams presented daily by KOAC, the 
state-owned station in Corvallis, are re- 
broadcast for the Portland schools by 
KBPS. These broadcasts are also listed 
in the KBPS program guide. 

KBPS, itself, features weekly live 
or transcribed programs, whose grade 
levels are indicated in the program 
guide merely for the “orientation” of 
the teacher and pupils who are the ones 
best able to determine “suitability” for 
their specific listening group, after 
hearing the broadcast. 

These programs, which cover a wide 
variety of subjects, include two weekly 
series: Old Tales and New and Story- 
book Land. The scripts for these two 
series, broadcast to the primary grades, 
are loaned by the Minnesota School of 
the Air and the Wisconsin School of 
the Air, respectively. These programs 
are produced by Portland elementary 
school children. Other elementary 
children produce programs 
which evolve from classroom learning 
experiences so vital they just beg to be 
written about, produced, and brought 
to the station to be broadcast and shared 


school 


with other schools. For example, two 
elementary schools, Beach and Ports- 
mouth, have scheduled regular month- 


ly programs this year. Beach school 
children, under the direction of Sally 
Bechill, do original scripts and favorite 
story adaptations, as well as a weekly 
program, Safety Story Lady. At Ports- 
mouth school, the homemaking classes, 
guided by Bess Barton, have written 
and produced for some years the 
monthly program, Young Homemak- 
ers. No school needs a special radio 
class in order to participate. 

High school clubs, and 
radio workshop groups also come to 
the station whenever they have some- 
thing they wish “to air.” They feature 
original scripts, adaptations, fine musi- 
cal settings, and most ingenious sound 
effects. Some high schools have regu- 
lar monthly 


classes, 


programs, bearing the 


name of the school, which almost de- 
scribe themselves. Among these are: 
Benjamin Franklin Radio Workshop, 
Cecil McKercher, instructor; Oregon 
Authors {Girls Polytechnic American 
Literature class], Eleanor Hansen, in- 
structor ; Jeff Latin Club, whose pro- 
grams with ancient Roman settings and 
modern themes present anything but 
a “dead” language! Irene Campbell 
sponsors this last group. Nuggets of 
Verse, readings with musical back- 
ground, from favorite American or 
English poetry, is a series which has 
been produced for several years by the 
Jefferson high radio class with their 
instructor, Edith Charlston. Footlights 
Up, Jeff Drama Club under Melba 
Spark’s direction, and Grant Speaks, 
Grant high school speech class led by 
Opal Hamilton, are two other regularly 
scheduled groups from the high schools 
which come to the station. 

All high schools in the city partici- 
pate in the Wednesday morning Junior 
Town Meeting series of broadcasts 
which presents a social studies class 
from a different high school each week 
in the discussion, led by their own stu- 
dent moderator, of a current topic vital 
to them and chosen by them. On the 
third Tuesday morning of each month, 
two schools meet and hold what is 
called an inter-school Junior Town 
Meeting assembly, in which one school 
takes the “pro” and one the “con” of 
some vital issue. This is transcribed by 
KEX [ABC] in the school auditorium 
and rebroadcast at 9:30 that same eve- 
ning over KEX. All programs broad- 
cast over KBPS by Portland students 
are recorded so that the transcription 
can be taken back to the classroom for 
an evaluation by the students with their 
teacher. Other classes in the school can 
listen also to this transcription and dis- 
cuss it with the producing group. 

Three programs new to KBPS this 
year highlight the contributions of three 
cultural centers of the city of Portland. 
These weekly broadcasts entitled: Our 
Art Museum, Meet Your Public Li- 
brary, and the Civic Theatre are nar- 
rated by KBPS student announcers and 
feature interviews with representatives 
of these three institutions. Book re- 
views, gallery talks, and news of the 
Children’s Theatre constitute these pro- 
grams presented for elementary and 
high school students and their parents. 

Among the transcribed series broad- 
cast over KBPS these seem to stand 


out: Kid Critics, a transcribed discus 
sion by four elementary school “kids” 
of their favorite books, originally broad 
cast on Saturday mornings fron 
KOIN; Books Bring Adventure, pro 
duced by Gloria Chandler Recordings 
Inc.; Adventures in Research and Ex 
cursions in Science, transcribed serie 
of dramatized incidents in moder 
science produced respectively by West 
inghouse and General Electric; 
Lest We Forget—The American 
Dream, transcribed dramatizations 
dealing with the problems of prejudice 
and intergroup relations, produced by 
The Institute for Democratic Educa 
tion. 

Portland’s commercial stations are 
ever-helpful to KBPS. Three of them 
transcribe weekly an important Sunday 
program to be rebroadcast over KBPS 
some time later that week. These are 
Chicago Round Table from NBC- 
KGW ; Invitation to Learning from 
CBS-KOIN; World Security Work- 
shop from ABC-KEX. 

Space does not permit mention or 
detailed description of each of the 
KBPS weekly program offerings, but 
one more which seems to appeal par- 
ticularly to adult listeners is Concert 
Hall, the three to four o’clock hour 
daily of music from records. Five high 
school girls serve as music commenta- 
tors for these afternoon programs, se- 
lecting their own records and writing 
their own continuity. 

KBPS has also, for some years, by 
mutual agreement with the other Port- 
land radio stations, handled the broad 
casting of high school athletic events 
Each September an all-city high schoo! 
audition is held and three sportscasters 
chosen. 

When KBPS celebrated its twenty 
fifth birthday, it was evident from th 
number of tributes and greetings re 
ceived from the entire nation that 1 
has played an important part as a pio 
neer in classroom broadcasts and in th: 
training of young students in the tech 
nique and art of radio itself. For KBPS 
serves the boys of the Benson Poly 
technic school who are majoring 11 
radio by giving them experience in an 
nouncing and actual station operatior 
With its remote equipment broadcast 
of on-the-spot high school athleti 
events it also trains boys as radio tech 
nicians and sportscasters. Much of th 
station equipment has been built an 
installed by the radio students unde 


anc 
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he direction of Charles Weagant, radio 
hop instructor and KBPS eng:neer. 
\s a result, nearly every station in the 
Northwest has had a graduate of Ben- 
on on its staff at some time. 

From the foregoing it must be evi- 
lent why the writer refers to KBPS as 
. “monument” or “legacy” of no small 
roportions. She regrets that she can- 
ot record here comments from teach- 





ers, students, and parents concerning 
their radio experiences, both from the 
listening and production standpoints, 
for therein lies the “proof of the pud- 
ding !” 

In conclusion, this final comment 
must be made. The help of the radio 
stations in the Portland area has been 
invaluable, and the nine “birthday 


salutes’”—special quarter hour  pro- 








grams dedicated to KBPS and broad- 
cast over KBPS by direct wire and 
transcription to commemorate — the 
school radio station’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary—afford conclusive evidence 
of their sincerity and provide an infal- 
lible measure of their cooperative spirit. 
—Partricia L. GREEN, assistant super- 
visor radio, Portland public schools, 
and program manager, KBPS. 








Radio and German Youth 





b 


HE “GERMAN QUESTION” IS DIVID- 

ED, both for the world and for 

Germany, into a series of political, 
economic, organizational, psychological, 
and educational problems. The educa- 
tional problems are by no means the 
least important ; in many respects they 
are the decisive ones. What would be 
the advantage of solving all other Ger- 
man problems satisfactorily if the edu- 
cational efforts were unsuccessful ? 
Would not, then, all of the efforts have 
been in vain, all of the energy wasted? 
Actually, indeed, the individual must 
be the object of all our political, eco- 
nomic, and organizational efforts. To 
save him, not only physically, but ethi- 
cally and spiritually as well, must be our 
principal purpose. 

Now the educational problem is the 
only one among the several mentioned 
which the German people can, to a large 
degree, undertake themselves. They can 
take matters into their own hands and 
develop initiative and leadership in the 
educational area. Indeed, it is here that 
they must demonstrate leadership in 
convincing measure if they wish to re- 
gain the confidence of the world. 

The problem of youth, in turn, is 
the most important and urgent prob- 
lem in the whole German educational 
situation. Upon the quality of its solu- 
tion depends the fate of the German 
people and, perhaps, the future of the 
people of Europe. This is not the place 


to deal fully with the German youth 


situation, regarding which much—both 
sensible and foolish—: s already been 
‘ritten. It is true that after the long 
ears of systematic mental and spiritual 
ruption the entire German nation is 


thoroughly in need of education. Like 


ll good education this must be to a 


creat extent self-education. So far as 


*The author is in the education ministry of 
‘uerttemberg-Baden, and is in charge of 
id visual education. 


radio 








the older generation is concerned—the 
thirty- to fifty-year-olds who have been 
subjected to the Nazi poison during the 
years in which they were maturing—it 
may be impossible to transform them 
into a mentally free and active people. 
This is regrettable but this obstacle can 
be overcome. As for those who are still 
older, many may have preserved their 
democratic ideology but they are in 
most cases no longer sufficiently active 
to be able to have much beneficial ef- 
fect upon the situation under the new 
and completely altered conditions. If, 
however, education fails among the 
young generation, it will almost certain- 
ly mean future catastrophe. 

Therefore, every effort must be 
made to save the youth, to shape them 
into people of dignity and worth who 
are conscious of democratic values and 
who possess healthy minds and free 
spirits. They must be imbued with suf- 
ficient faith in ideals to benefit society. 
Every suitable means must be utilized 
to achieve this end. Radio certainly 
must be included. Not to exploit its pos- 
sibilities for youth would be an unjusti- 
fiable sin of omission. 

This means that German broadcast- 
ing, in its concern with youth, must 
take its task very seriously and set it- 
self a lofty goal. Under no circum- 
stances can it content itself merely with 
transmitting that which pleases young 
people—which entertains and super- 
ficially satisfies them. A program of en- 
tertainment alone is a squandered and 
lost opportunity. Since much of broad- 
casting will necessarily be entertain- 
ment, it is essential that the relatively 
few programs directed to youth should 
be definitely aimed at achieving this 
educational goal. 


This certainly does not mean that the 
spirit of the schoolmaster should hover 
over these programs. They are not sub- 
Nothing 


stitutes for the classroom. 





could be worse than that. In no case 
must this educational task be confused 
with the mere transmission of subject 
matter. One must not get the idea that 
all that is necessary is to teach these 
young people the great amount of 
knowledge which was denied them dur- 
ing the Nazi regime and they will auto- 
matically get back on the right track. 
One should never overlook the fact that 
these young people no longer wish to 
be ‘‘taught” anything; they are skepti- 
cal—even hostile—toward all instruc- 
tional approaches. No doubt they are 
justified in this reaction for they have 
had a bitter experience with so-called 
“educational letters” and “world-politi- 
cal broadcasts” under the Nazis. 

Rather the educational task of broad- 
casting consists of providing intellec- 
tual and moral aid for these young 
people, of transmitting programs which 
will enable them to rediscover them- 
selves and to find an assured and genu- 
ine attitude of their own toward the 
world. German youth has lost its mod- 
eration and its propriety. The relation 
between “oneself,” on the one hand, 
and “you” and “we” and the world, 
on the other hand, has been distorted 
for them or has even fallen completely 
out of joint. Now they must again find 
themselves in the present situation. 
Much of this they will have to do by 
their own methods but radio must help 
them whenever it can possibly do so. 
This can be accomplished in various 
ways. 





It is not accomplished by trifling 
away the youth broadcasts with quiz 
programs and superficial problems. 
Furthermore, it is not accomplished by 
bringing youth groups to sing, to put 
on drama, or even to debate in front of 
the microphone for the benefit of the 
listeners. Nor this accom- 
plished merely by presenting reports by 
youth on their activities within their 


again is 
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new organizations. | Alas, these new or- 


ganizations do not differ greatly from 


those in which the youth grew up un- 
der the Nazis!| Instead, youth broad- 
casts will serve their purpose only if 
they lead the young people, quietly and 
unobtrusively, but steadily and surely, 
to the point where they can seek and 
find those values which they need if 
they are to become healthy and upright 
individuals. 

Youth must be given the treasures 
of great literature ; they must be helped 
to discover the nature of true culture, 
to learn the lessons of history, to weigh 
and decide problems in the light of 
right and wrong, to perceive hidden 


truths, and to experience the splendor 
of beauty. Radio must strengthen their 
judgment intellectual, 
moral, and political questions. It must 
bring them to the point where in their 
present lives, as well as in their be- 
havior toward society, they are willing 
to recognize humanity as the noblest 
predicate of man and as his highest dig- 
nity and thus to act accordingly. 

For a long period of time, the Ger- 
man, and especially the young German, 
has been no more than a means to a 
vicious end, with no will of his own. 
Now he has to learn from the bottom 
up how to become a human being once 
again. And that means that he must 


concerning 


again perceive a significant purpose ii 
his existence and find anew the har 
monious relationship between self anc 
the world. In this endeavor, radi 
should constitute a link with everything 
of value, importance, and dignity whicl 
can be gathered from the world by the 
microphone. Furthermore, in its pe 
culiar way the radio should stimulat« 
him, indeed force him, to discuss this 
material critically and to find his way 
in it. That is the task which radio must 
accomplish for the young German. To 
educate, rather than to amuse, must be 
the goal!—Fritz NoruHarpt |trans- 
lated by Henry WECHSLER and I. 
KEITH TYLER|. 





Radio Planning in Evanston 





HE JUNIOR LEAGUE OF EVANSTON, 

in 1945, had no connection with 

radio other than the position of a 
listener. Through a combination of cir- 
cumstances we became aware of the 
great need for sponsorship and promo- 
tion of good radio programs for chil- 
dren. We were hearing glowing re- 
ports from many Junior Leagues over 
the country who had found their spon- 
sorship of Books Bring Adventure, a 
transcribed literary radio program for 
children, very popular with teachers 
and students alike and a real contribu- 
tion to a community need. By June, 
1946, our League in Evanston, a group 
of volunteer workers interested in com- 
munity activities, decided to investigate 
the possibilities of putting on the air 
in Chicago and vicinity these drama- 
tized book adaptations of the best con- 
temporary literature for children from 
fourth through eighth grades, so the 
number of children might 
benefit. The program was originated 
and produced by Gloria Chandler, for- 
merly radio consultant for the Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues of 


greatest 


America. 
Now, in 1948, we have sponsored the 
program for two years in this area, we 
have tried our hand at writing and 
broadcasting live shows for children, 
and we are working with a community 
committee to help set up plans for a 
possible Community Radio Council. 
Books Bring Adventure—Through 
the facilities of the Chicago Radio 
Council and in cooperation with the 
libraries of the Chicago public schools 
we first presented this program for in- 
school listening in the fall of 1946. This 


February the fourth semester of the 
program went on the air. Books Bring 
Adventure is aired in Chicago and vi- 
cinity Thursdays over WBEZ, the 
Board of Education FM station, which 
takes it into the Chicago public schools ; 
and WJJD, a local independent station, 
which makes it available on AM and 
carries it out to the North Shore. In 
return for the cooperation of the li- 
brarians of the Chicago public schools, 
who make up the teacher’s manual on 
the different series ; and of the Chicago 
Radio Council, which puts the program 
on the air, we agreed to supply the 
transcription records and promote the 
program in schools along the North 
Shore and in Cook County, as well as 
the Chicago private and _ parochial 
schools. The program is of such excel- 
lence, as shown by the Peabody Award 
given it last April as the outstanding 
children’s program in the nation, it was 
not too hard to convince the schools 
that here was a worthwhile and stimu- 
lating listening project. However, our 
promotion program was carefully 
planned and carried out with great 
thoroughness so that the program might 
reach the greatest number of children. 

Promotion—There were personal 
interviews with superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and librarians in all 
the North Shore towns and also the 
Chicago private schools. Letters were 
sent to Chicago parochial schools and 
superintendents of Cook County 
schools. A double postcard has been 
mailed twice a year to North Shore and 
Cook County and Chicago parochial 


schools announcing each new series 


and asking for a reply about the num- 
ber of manuals needed as well as com- 
ments on the last series and its use in 
each school. Teaching manuals com- 
piled by the librarians of the Chicago 
public schools have then been distribut- 
ed each semester in person by our 
radio committee to all North Shore 
schools and many are mailed to outly- 
ing districts. Posters have been de- 
signed by one of our professional mem- 
bers and have been taken to the schools 
as well as the libraries and book stores. 
We have written articles for the local 
newspapers to inform the community 
of this program and service. Our pro- 
motion program has involved some 
sixty volunteer workers from our or- 
ganization. It has consisted of clerical 
work, art, personal contacts at the be- 
ginning and end of the semester, and 
the distribution of the manuals and 
posters prior to the beginning of a new 
series. 

George Jennings, director, Chicago 
Radio Council, has been a most helpful 
and cooperative friend. He prompted 
us to try to write one of the teacher’s 
manuals. Our members interested in 
children’s books and_ several schoo! 
teachers among us had an interesting 
time on this phase of the work. Mrs 
Dilla MacBean, library advisor, Chi 
cago Board of Education, has supe 
vised an excellent manual for the teach 
ers’ use which has been prepared b 
her librarians for each of the series ex 
cept for the one we wrote. 

Results—The response to Book 
Bring Adventure in Chicago and tl 
North Shore has been most enthusias 
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tic. There nas been much praise of its 
ierit. It has stimulated the reading of 
vood books as well as being in itself an 
iteresting, well written, and well pro- 
duced program. The estimated listen- 
ng audience in class rooms alone last 
ar was 37,000 children per week over 
wth stations. The Chicago public 
schools contributed approximately 
30,000 to this total, the North Shore 
5,000, and there were an additional 
2,000 listeners in the Chicago parochial 
and Cook County schools. The number 
appears to be the same this year. Mr. 
Jennings reported last year that of his 
thirty-three radio programs _ being 
broadcast Books Bring Adventure and 
his Battle of Books drew the largest 
listening audiences. Our response from 
teachers and librarians indicates that 
the program has been instructive, has 
correlated well with history and art 
work, has been a good choice of excel- 
lent material, and, last but not least, 
has been greatly enjoyed. This re- 
sponse is encouraging to the whole idea 
of a good public service broadcast for 
children for in-school listening. 

A Live Radio Show for Children 

-Back in 1945 our league was asked 
to consider giving a live program over 
the FM station soon to open in Evan- 
ston. However, in 1946 when we de- 
cided to sponsor Books Bring Adven- 
ture, we postponed the other. The 
Evanston Council of Social Agencies 
has now a fifteen minute broadcast 
every weekday over WEAW, the FM 
station. Many social agencies and vol- 
unteer groups in the community broad- 
cast their activities or special interests. 
Last year we were again invited to 
participate and decided to do so. Since 
our first interest in radio was goo 
children’s programs our plan was to do 
something on the air for young listeners. 
The programs were to be experimental. 
\Ve were going to learn by doing! 

We organized a summer workshop 
ior our members and people in the 
community who were interested. We 
inet under the guid?rce of Daniel 
etrie, graduate student nd instructor 
t Northwestern University and later 
our producer and director. The sum- 
iner training included some basic radio 
cting techniques, rehearsals on scripts, 
nd the formation of our own script 
‘riting group with Mrs. Nora McAI- 
ey of the Book Box, Evanston, con- 
tributing her time as script consultant. 
‘art of the interest of the group was 





to write and produce a music program 
for children. Another group was in- 
terested in doing a children’s dramatic 
show so we divided up the broadcast 
times between the two. We broadcast 
every two weeks from September un- 
til Christmas. The shows included an 
adaptation of a fairy tale from Grimm, 
the myth, Persephone, and a Christmas 
script made from the Bible story of the 
nativity bridged with Christmas carols. 

Our were broadcast from 
Northwestern University radio studios. 
We were fortunate to have the help 
and advice of Mr. Feddersen and his 
staff in the radio department. North- 
western University radio students took 
the men’s parts and were the announc- 
ers in our performances. Students also 
helped with sound effects and engi- 
neered the broadcasts. Each program 
was transcribed so that we might refer 
to it for study and reference and later 
make it available for other children’s 
listening groups. We are planning four 
more radio shows for children to be 
given late this spring. We are working 
at present on acting and sound classes 
to prepare for them. 


shows 


We entered the broadcasting phase 
of radio work in order to better under- 
stand the whole field of children’s radio 
as well as to participate in a community 
broadcasting venture. Through our ac- 
tive participation in radio over the 
Council of Social Agencies’ time and 
then on our own we have learned much 
more about the problems of good 
scripts, good adaptations, and good pro- 
ductions. We are more critical listeners. 

Radio Institute—After working 
out our own organization for Books 
Bring Adventure and writing and pro- 
ducing scripts for children, we realized 


we needed to know much more about 


the whole field of radio and have the 
many loose ends tied together. Gloria 
Chandler had been giving Radio Insti- 
tutes for many communities and groups 
working in the radio field as we had 
been. We were in a position to offer 
Miss Chandler’s services to the com- 
munity of Evanston. It would be an 
opportunity for the community to share 
their needs and problems in_ radio. 
Some of us also hoped this meeting to- 
gether with Miss Chandler might be 
the beginning of some future permanent 
community organization for the better- 
ment of public service radio. Com- 
munity radio councils had been the out- 
growth of many radio institutes Miss 
Chandler had given. 

The advisory board of the Institute 
was comprised of representatives from 
many different Evanston groups: 
Council of Social Agencies, Bureau of 
Recreation, Evanston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Evanston Public Library, Coun- 
cil of Churches, etc. Members from 
each group formed the planning com- 
mittee and the entire community was 
invited to attend. Miss Chandler held 
five sessions the week of October twen- 
tieth, 1947, and spoke on five major 
topics: Planning Local Programs and 
Script Writing, Public Service Pro- 
grams, Production Problems, Planning 
a Children’s Program, Summary and 
Discussion. In true community spirit, 
the First 
Evanston 
Thirty-four 


Presbyterian 
provided meeting rooms. 
different North Shore 
agencies or organizations participated 
in the Institute. 

Plans for a Community Radio 
Council—At the last meeting there 
was a definite expression of interest 


Church _ of 


and enthusiasm for carrying on with 





—Lake View Photo Service 


Evanston Junior League members rehearsing for one of their FM productions. 
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the formation of a Community Radio 
exchange. In the interim between the 
Institute and the present a committee 
of some of our members has been hard 
at work studying the outlines of suc- 
cessful councils or exchanges already 
in existence. A planning committee for 
a permanent Community Radio Coun- 
cil has been formed. A letter and ques- 
tionnaire have just been sent out to 
probe the need and interest for such a 


new organization as a result of the real 
interest of a number of radio minded 
agencies. Some of the aims and activi- 
ties of such a council suggested by the 
Planning Committee have included: a 
script file, a log of transcriptions, or- 
ganization of public service programs, 
program clinics, a monthly news letter, 
and the like. 

If sufficient interest is shown, a large 
meeting of representatives from all of 


the community organizations will | 

held and a Community Radio Exchang : 
or Council for Evanston and the Nort) 
Shore will be formed. In the communit 
organization that may lie ahead an: 
with the fast expanding picture of radi) 
in Our community we are anxious t) 
continue as a tool for sponsorship an: 
promotion of better programs.—CaTH- 
ERINE H. McCLENAHAN, radio chait 
man, The Junior League of Evanstor 





Radio—A 


Tool for Science 


Learning 





HE Aupio-VisuAL Ap DEPART 
MENT of the Sacramento City 
School Department, in conjunction 
with Radio Station KFBK, presents a 
program for listening, Down 
Science Byways. This program is the 


sche i | 


Thursday contribution to Sacramento's 
weekly series, KFBK Goes to School, 
and introduces to the radio audience 
“wonders found along the byways.” 
The writer undertook an evaluation of 
this program as a project in the Audio- 
Visual Education class she was taking 
of the 
classes 
at the Stanford junior high school in 
Sacramento listened each week. 
Before the broadcast the class was 
provided with utilization sheets of vo- 
cabulary and activity suggestions. For 
example, in the broadcast “Flight by 
Radar” pictures of the bat were shown 
the class. A brief study of the anatomy 
of the bat was introduced to help the 
students understand the various reasons 
for the bat’s strong swift flight, to com- 
pare the structure of his wings with 
birds. Statements such as 
“blind as a bat” or ‘dirty as a bat” 
were introduced as thought questions 
to stimulate class thinking. During this 
particular broadcast the students drew 
sketches of mental pictures that were 
described and explained by the rad-o 
story. From the story the class became 
acquainted with the bat’s strange ap- 
pearance, his food and shelter, his sleep- 
ing habits, and the amazing flight by 
his own type of radar. They 
learned some of the legends and many 
of the useful habits of the “lowly bat.” 
These ideas were further emphasized 
in the sketches they drew. In the class 


during the fall semester. One 
author’s seventh grade science 


those of 


also 


discussion that followed the broadcast, 
new facts such as the bat being a mam- 
mal rather than a bird were discussed. 
(ne remarked, 


voungster “Bats are 


really our friends, and not the horrible 
animals that artists generally draw to 
illustrate demons.” Many mteresting 
facts such as the bat’s fur being as soft 
as silk, the thumb projecting from the 
front angle of the wing and acting as 
a hook were learned by the class. 

As a result of the radio listening, 
students were stimulated to further re- 
search on many of the topics. Their 
reading was guided to supplementary 
books and magazines in the classroom 
and in the library. Some students found 
interesting material in copies of re- 
search books they had at home. This 
outside material was organized by the 
students and given in the form of oral 
reports before the class. 

The students were also very critical 
of the planning of the program, criti- 
cizing subject matter as to content, 
staying with one topic rather than ram- 
bling too much, choice of material, and 
vocabulary. They were conscious of the 
criticizing expression, tone 
quality, enunciation, and the “person- 
alities” of the voices. 

Each week these student evaluations 
were compiled and organized by the 
teacher, then sent through the school’s 
audio-visual coordinator to the writer 
and director of the script at KFBK. 
The criticisms, both favorable and un- 
favorable, were gratefully received by 
the radio personnel and the students 
feel that they have had a stimulating 
experience in helping to guide the 
science programs. evaluations 
were carried on for a period of one 
semester. During the later part of the 
term the entire class went on a field 
trip to Station KFBK. There the pro- 
gram director took them through va- 
rious studios and explained how broad- 
casts are produced, how sound effects 
are created, and the importance of time 
in radio. 


voices ; 


These 


As a culminating experience the 
writer was asked to prepare a radio 
script using as a subject, “The Weath- 
er.” This necess.tated tryouts in the 
class to determine who would partici- 
pate. Because voices and personalities 


were important factors in radio, it was 


necessary to select students who, with 
a minimum amount of training, would 
be “interesting, understandable radio 
personalities.” Three boys and _ two 
girls were chosen for the speaking 
parts and one boy was selected to do 
the sound effects. These six youngsters 
then made a trip with their teacher to 
the office of the local Weather Bureau 
to see what the “weather was all about.” 
Following the excursion, the class and 
teacher discussed the contents of the 
program on weather, outlining a fic- 
tional trip to the snow near Soda 
Springs, where due to the fact that 
they took refuge in a Weather Bureau 
Office from a snow storm, they were 
able to see the instruments used in re- 
cording the weather. This type of stor) 
lent itself to a little drama. Most of the 
science programs were strictly narra- 
tive and the class was critical of that 
fact, thus their attempt to inject a little 
drama. 

Several rehearsals were held at schoo! 
before the big day came to go to the 
radio station. As could be expected, 
the youngsters developed mike fright 
at their first rehearsal. However, after 
several performances, they relaxed an< 
had a good time with their script. A 
cording to the script, they hadn’t con- 
sulted the Weather Bureau before the 
left and so were caught in a snow stort 
Refuge in a Weather Bureau staticn 
proved educational with the “‘observe:” 
at the weather station explaining t 
various instruments used and the ser 
ices such stations render to the publ 

By actually doing a radio broadca-t 
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he students were able to understand 
nd appreciate radio from the partici- 
ant’s as well as from the listener’s 
int of view. After the actual broad- 
ast, the class evaluated their experi- 
ences and discussed what they had 
ained from the semester’s work. They 
hought that listening to the broadcasts 
ind participating in one had resulted in: 

{1] Arousing parent’s interest in listening 
to the program due to a home discussion be- 
tween students and parents ; 

[2] Developing a consciousness of other 
educational programs among members of the 
family ; 

[3] Acquiring a knowledge of how to 
evaluate, what to look for, and what to ex- 
pect of a radio program; 

[4] Realizing that interesting programs 
‘an be developed along educational lines ; 





[5] Learning to tie radio programs into 
daily school work; 

[6] Criticizing the program for good pur- 
poseful planning ; 

[7] Developing an ability to emphasize 
and expand one topic rather than to include 
too many unrelated subjects ; 

[8] Learning to appreciate programs other 
than the dramatic ; 

[9] Learning to speak more distinctly and 
more clearly ; 

[10] Realizing the importance of develop- 
ing “personalities” that are liked or disliked 
according to the way they express them- 
selves through the radio speaker. They 
learned that we are in turn our own radio 
speakers and are judged by our personalities 
as we express them. 


Several days after the broadcast, the 
transcription of the program’ on 
weather was sent to the school and the 











criticize their 
and evaluate their own 
story for the points mentioned above. 


students were able to 


“personalities,” 


Education by radio is still in the ado- 
lescent stage and many teachers need 
guidance and direction in obtaining the 
maximum results from a class. Critical 
listening in radio may be used as a 
tool in educational training. However, 
much thought and preparation is need- 
ed, just as in preparation for any other 
type of teaching. Any unguided work 
results in haphazard study habits and 
learning, and radio listening is no ex- 
ception. —GLapys E. May, Stanford 
junior high school, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 








Elementary 


Class Takes Self 


Radio Poll 





T ALL BEGAN when last December 
the sixth grade class of the Burn- 
side elementary school in Los 

\ngeles was taken on a field trip to 

the campus of the University of 

Southern California. The trip was a 

great and the students were 

duly impressed by the things they saw. 

For many it was their first tour through 

an institution of higher learning. 
Among the places which the students 

visited was the frequency modulation 
radio station, KUSC, located in the 

\llan Hancock building on the cam- 

pus. During the ensuing weeks there 

were many discussions of and refer- 


success, 


ences to the trip, and always one or the 
other of the students had some com- 
ment concerning the radio station. 

One day a few weeks after their visit 
one of the boys in the class who had 
sung with a choir over radio station 
KFI [NBC] the remark that 
KUSC, the station on the campus, was 
ill right, but he felt that KFI has the 
best programs and the most listeners. 
Immediately hands all over the room 
were raised. One boy said, “Well, | 
ilways listen to The Whistler and 
that’s on KNX |[CBS].” This last re- 
nark is a good exampl of the artistic 
rr egocentric type of tl..aking which 
nany youngsters of this age have not 
uutgrown, and it set off a powder-keg 
if rash opinions. 


made 


Each student, it seemed, had his own 
avorite program or station and it was 
ust as often KECA [ABC] or KH] 
MBS] as the two stations mentioned 
reviously. It was explained to the 


oungsters that as things stood the 





questions which had been brought up 
might be impossible to answer fairly. 
They were told that some stations be- 
long to a network while others are in- 
dependent, that more than likely the 
station with the most listeners would 
be one in the most densely settled part 
of the country—possibly one that it was 
impossible for them to hear. The stu- 
dents themselves came to the conclu- 
sion that one station might have the 
most listeners one day while another 
one would hold that position the next 
day. 

As to the question of which program 
had the most listeners, this might be 
answered by an examination of the 
latest Hooper ratings. After as much as 
was known about this system was ex- 
plained, there were objections to that, 
also. The Hooper rating, they felt, 


|whether erroneously or not] was a 
sampling of adult opinion, and they 
wanted to know the opinions of per- 
sons their own age. So, their questions 
were modified: Among those in their 
own classroom: [1] which station has 
the most listeners? and [2] which pro 
gram has the most listeners ? 

It was decided that a poll taken of 
the 31 students in the room would be 
a comparatively good cross-section of 
opinion, and that they could believe 
their findings to be fairly accurate on 
that basis. 

Marie Krotter, their instructor who 
has seen more than twenty-four years 
of service in the Angeles city 
schools, sat down to prepare the ques- 
tions. It occurred to her that this poll 
would offer an opportunity to do much 
more than discover to which stations 


Los 





HuGcu Taytor, Station KFBK, and seventh grade students of Stanford junior 
high school, Sacramento, California, broadcasting a program in the school series, 


Down Science Byways. 
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and programs the students were most 
attentive. A series of questions—being 
only indirectly connected to the main 
questions and if properly conceived— 
could reveal a good deal about the indi- 
vidual student’s home and background. 
The motivation for the poll had come 
from the students, and it was their en- 
thusiasm which was to carry it along. 
Why not make out of it a truly im- 
portant project? Consequently, the 
questions which were given to the stu- 
dents were as follows: 
[1] How many radios are there in your 

home ? 

Is the radio your favorite source of 

entertainment ¢ 

What is your favorite program? 

Do you 

broadcasts ? 


regularly listen to news 
Occasionally? Never? 

Do you usually engage in other ac- 

tivities [read, draw, play cards, etc.] 

while listening to the radio? If so, what 

do you do? 


Are you allowed to listen to programs 
of your own choice, or must you listen 
to programs that your family wants? 
Give details. 

[7] Do you ever listen to a program called 
Curtain Time at 12:15 Sunday over 
KFAC? 

[8] Do you ever listen to a program called 
Evening Concerts at 8:30 p.m. six 
nights a week over KFAC? 

Some of these questions had general 
interest value only. It was found, for 
instance, that in the homes of the 31 
students there is a total of 69 radios, 
or an average of 2.2 radios per home. 
Thirteen of the students, or 42 per cent, 
said that the radio was their favorite 
source of entertainment. Eleven stu- 
dents, 35 per cent, said the radio was 
definitely not their favorite source of 
entertainment. The remaining 23 per 
cent were undecided. 

\s to the favorite program, it is in- 
teresting to note that only 18 students 
admitted to having a favorite program. 
The 3 highest were as follows: Sam 
Spade [9 p.m. Sun. KNX] with 4 votes, 
baseball and football games with 3 
votes, and 20 Questions [8 p.m. Sun. 
KHJ] with 2 votes. Nine other pro- 
grams received 1 vote each. Nine stu- 
dents said they had no favorite pro- 
gram, and the remaining 6 students 
listed 2 or more programs which they 
“liked very much” or “listened to quite 
often.” 

It was also interestifg to note that 
only a third of the students regularly 
listen to news broadcasts. About a fifth 
of them occasionally listen to the news, 
and half of them never listen. During 
the discussions which were held after 


the poll was taken many students ex- 
plained that they don’t listen to the 
news because often they can’t under- 
stand some of the words or the news- 
casters seem to go too fast and jump 
from subject to subject without any 
order. In general, news broadcasts just 
don’t seem to be designed for children, 
they said. 

The last four questions were of spe- 
cial interest. It was desirable to know 
if children really concentrate when they 
listen to the radio. Seventeen of them, 
or 56 per cent, said they usually are 
doing something else when they listen. 
Their activities ranged from looking at 
comic books to playing with various 
toys. The other 14, or 44 per,cent, said 
they listened only. 

There is one girl in the class whose 
I.Q. is extremely low compared to that 
of her classmates, but she is always 
friendly and cooperative and seems to 
use what faculties she has to the full- 
est advantage. She is, for instance, 
chairman of the cafeteria committee 
in the room. She answered question 5 
as follows: “When there is talking on, 
I listen, but when there is popular 
music, I dance with my mother or my 
brother. We always have a lot of fun 
around my house.” 

These two sentences tell more about 
this little girl’s home and background 
and why she is a success as a human 
being than might be gained from a 
whole semester of probing by the teach- 
er. This was the sort of thing that the 
instructor was after, and there were 
other examples of it, too. One boy in the 
class, whose behavior pattern is often 
erratic and who had always been some- 
what of a discipline problem, answered 
question 6 as follows: “My father does 
not allow me to choose the programs I 
want. Sometimes he makes me leave the 
room when a certain program is on.” 

Another boy answered: “I have a 
lot of jobs to do around the house. If 
I get them all done, I can listen to the 
radio.” These and many more examples 
of either parental repression or the 
lack of it came out in their answers. 
Many students of course, said that 
their families enjoyed the same pro- 
grams that they did, or that because 
there were two or more radios in the 
home, they never had to worry about 
preferences. 

The last two questions were shots in 
the dark. The mentioned 
constitute exceptionally — fine 


pre eTAaMs 


music 


broadcasts—one classic, one semi 
classic. Neither had more than two lis 
teners out of the entire class. 

By the time the poll had been tabu 
lated and a copy mimeographed for eac! 
child to take home, the two question 
it had originally set out to answer ha 
become of minor importance to Mis 
Krotter. To satisfy the students, how 
ever, a list was prepared of some 60) 
well-known programs with their time. 
station, and day of broadcast. The 
youngsters voted by a show of hands 
They were to vote for a program if 
they listened to it regularly. “Regular 
ly” was established as meaning at least 
3 out of every 4 times the program is 
on the air. 

Though the mystery program, Sam 
Spade, had earlier received the most 
“favorite” votes, The Bob Hope Show 
|7 p.m. Tuesday, KFI] got the most 
“listener” votes. The Red Skelton 
Show [7:30 p.m. Tuesday, KFI] got 
the second most “listener” votes with 
The Screen Guild Theater [7:30 p.m. 
Monday, KNX] and The Lux Radio 
Theater [6 p.m. Monday, KNX] tying 
for third. Of the 4 major stations in 
this area it was found that the students 
spend an average each week of 6 hours 
and 45 minutes listening to KHJ [due 
mostly to the fact that this station 
broadcasts many of the children’s 
serials], 6 hours listening to KNX, 5 
hours listening to KFI, and 3 hours 
listening to KECA, a total of 21 hours 
and 15 minutes a week for the 4 major 
stations. 

When the poll was finally tabulated 
and all the results mimeographed, the 
project was only half completed as far 
as its being a valuable learning ex- 
perience. Discussion continued during 
the 2 days following. Many of the chil 
dren reported that their parents had 
found it most interesting and helpful. 
A few parents phoned the school. None 
had thought it a waste of classroom 
time. 

The mimeographed results took up 
2 pages. A third blank page was at- 
tached for conclusions and remarks 
Out of the discussion the conclusions 
put on the blackboard to be transferre:! 
to the third page were: 

[1] That listening habits are obvious 
formed in the very young—that often tl 


radio habits of the children lead—not follo 
—-those of the grown-ups in the family; 

{2] That the children are not proper 
trained to get the most profit out of one «1 
the most potent influences in their lives; ar | 
this means 
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[3] That on all sides there 1s a general 
groping for stabilization in radio listening. 

There was unanimous agreement 
among the students that radio’s great- 
est value is that of entertainment, but 
they also believed that radio should in- 
crease your knowledge, satisfy your 
curiosity, make you more curious or 
interested, and help you live better. 

At first they felt that the ways to im- 
prove radio were to: 

[1] Let the stations know their likes and 
dislikes ; 

[2] Let the people who sell advertised 
products know their likes and dislikes. 

After more discussion, however, they 
began to see it was important first to 
“train” people to want good programs. 


They have been taught the meaning of 
the phrase, “molding public opinion,” 
and they tied it up with the word, 
“recommendation,” such as in their 
“book recommendations” activity. They 
felt, then, that education was needed 
and thought “‘all the real little kids 
[including themselves] should be taught 
about good radio programs.” They be- 
lieved that all children everywhere 
should be helped to formulate stan- 
dards for their radio listening. 

All of these conclusions coincide 
with those of the PTA and other or- 
ganizations which, for many _ years, 
have been striving to improve children’s 
radio programs. The difference is that 


these conclusions came from the chil- 
dren themselves. In the past the equa- 
tion has been unbalanced. Pressure has 
been brought to bear on radio and ad- 
vertising executives, but nothing was 
done at the source—the child himself. 
The aim, then, of this radio poll 
taken at Burnside elementary school 
was two-fold: [1] To give the teacher 
an insight into the homes and_ back- 
grounds of her students, and [2] To 
bring down to the level of the child the 
problems involved in getting the proper 
values out of his radio listening—for in 
the last analysis it is the child who must 
make the final decision.—Hav Levicn. 
University of Southern California. 








News Commenting as a Vocation 





WO OF THE QUESTIONS most fre- 
quently asked of me are: How long 
does it take you to prepare a script ? 

and Where do you get your informa- 
tion? The answer is that the time varies 
from four hours to years, because some 
of the material actually can be gathered 
only over a span of time devoted to 
reading, traveling, and observing. But 
the average script takes me from four 
to five hours, depending upon how 
quickly I can assemble my facts. 

A radio program can be compared to 

a square with four sides. The base is 
integrity, one of the sides constitutes 
availability of news and the selectivity. 
One must have a sense of the dramatic 
and of the juxtaposition of facts. The 
great trick in assembling material, as 
I see it, is to relate facts. Here is an 
example: Some months ago I read the 
report that a certain well-known society 
woman brought her dog to a night club 
wearing diamond rings on his silly neck 
and sapphire rings around his paws. To 
have reported that item, amusing as it 
was, would not have been justifiable in 
a news commentary, but when, some 
months later, the report came over the 
wire that the peasants on the island of 
Haiti were exhorted by . eir president 
to come to the capital wearing shoes 
(otherwise tourists would be unpleas- 
antly impressed), they did so grum- 
blingly because they objected to wear- 
ing out their shoes except on holidays, 
and besides many of them did not own 
shoes. That story gave me a reason for 
using the diamond-bedecked dog tale. 
To place two such dramatic facts to- 
gether eliminates the need of comment ; 


the juxtaposition is enough to convey 
the idea. 

The third side of the square is the 
Hooper rating. It doesn’t make any 
difference how fine a program is if 
no one listens to it. The number of 
listeners for any one program is pred- 
icated first of all on that mysterious 
thing called radio personality. In addi- 
tion, authoritativeness, sincerity, dra- 
matic quality, humor, and simplicity are 
necessary for a successful pyogram. In 
the last analysis every program, 
whether a news analysis or a Bob Hope 
program, must entertain the listener. 
The fact that a news analysis deals with 
important matters in no way invalidates 
the necessity for the program’s being 
entertaining. Ideas are like billiards— 
the player must put the balls in the 
pocket. Lastly the fourth side of this 
square is the sponsor’s aim, which is 
either to sell more of his product or for 
institutional purposes—to create good 
will. 

These are the component parts of a 
successful radio program and of the 
four I would personally allocate first 
place to integrity. So many program 
directors are completely unaware or 
indifferent to that requirement. It is 
for that reason that we have such drivel, 
and so much of it, on the air. It is not 
true that the average listener is a moron 
and prefers drivel. On the contrary, the 
symphony, the opera, /nformation 
Please, Meet the Press, Eternal Light, 
have large listening audiences. The fact 
that a program is highbrow, as the word 
is used, should not condemn it, for, as 


a matter of fact, the finest ideas can be 
presented without being stuffy. 

It’s the same with the movies; a 
really fine movie such as Mrs. Miniver 
brought crowds and it had no slap-stick 
antics of pie-throwing comedy. The 
comedy programs which are really suc- 
cessful, such as Fred Allen and Jack 
Benny and others, are not thrown to- 
gether; the most gifted writers of the 
country are engaged to produce them. 

Why anyone considers a question and 
answer program with prizes given 
away for the feature, as a legitimate 
program is difficult to understand. If 
free weddings, washing machines, and 
encyclopedias are given away much 
longer the retail market itself will suf- 
fer. Such a performance is not a pro- 
gram. It is petty gambling without in- 
vesting anything. 

The advertisers’ attitude toward news 
commentators is quite different from 
the public’s. Most advertising agencies 
and radio managements look upon news 
analysts as completely expendable 
they are the first programs to go in 
economy measures or to be shifted 
around to make room for commercials. 
No top ranking commentator has ever 
been given “A” time with regularity 
over a considerable period of time ex- 
cept in war time. If this kind of radio 
time were allocated to them, news com- 
mentators would have high Hooper 
ratings. The pre of of that is to be found 
in the conversation one hears around 
bars, dining tables, clubs, busses, 
everywhere; people are interested in 
Truman’s ideas and high prices and the 
Partition, as well as in murders and the 
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romantic marriage of a not rich girl 
with a very rich male. 


People feel passionately about ideas 
too. It used to be upsetting to me to 
be called to the telephone as soon as I 
got off the air and find an angry voice 
excoriating me, or to receive letters, 
as I did only last week calling me a fat 
head |it could have been worse; the 
word “head” might have been left off}. 
Qn the other hand the nasty letters are 
the exception. Most of them are friend- 
ly, enthusiastic, and appreciative. But 
cranks are numerous and I’m used to 
them now. 

Once I was suffering from a_ bad 
cough and a number of times the cough, 
in spite of my efforts to control it, would 
burst out; | excused myself politely but 
that did not prevent an irate listener 
from writing me and calling me to ac- 
count for being so rude as to cough. 
Choking to death, I presume, would 
have been a preferable alternative to 
that listener. 

From listeners, | have had two pro- 
posals for marriage, I have had a sug- 
gestion that I go hang myself, and not 
figuratively either, but literally. 


Once in discussing the high cost of 
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food I spoke tenderly and yearningly 
about strawberries and their prohibi- 
tive price. When the strawberry season 
arrived, | received a basket of home- 
grown berries from a listener with a 
kind note saying that it was his way of 
showing his appreciation for my broad- 
casts. 

During the stocking shortage, when 
I referred to the hoarding engaged in 
by women and my refusal to be a party 
to it, a listener called me and said he 
was in the stocking business and would 
see to it that | was enabled to buy some 
stockings without trouble. What would 
have happened if I had yearned for a 
mink coat I do not know. 

But, by and large, the letters, and the 
telephone calls are the result of people 
being deeply moved by the expression 
of a commentator’s ideas, if they hap- 
pened to coincide with their own, which 
I suppose is only human; but it would 
be refreshing to receive a letter from a 
listener saying, “I do not agree with 
any of your ideas, but I think your logic 
and scholarship is to be commended.” 
The 
who expresses the listeners’ convictions. 

It is therefore, that an 
honest and vigorous commentator can- 


listener cheers the commentator 
obvious, 


not please every one since there are 
two, and frequently more than two 
points of view to every assertion, It 
is a fine thing to receive applause and 
approval ; it is, however, a finer achieve- 
ment to maintain integrity of judgment 
and conviction. On the whole listeners 
are sensitive to sustained honesty of 
conviction and expression. 

One of the most moving experiences 
I have ever had was my meeting a 
woman who told me that her mother 
was bedridden and looked forward to 
my radio program. At that time I was 
doing what was unheard of in radio; 
I was on for an hour once a week with 
an autobiography of a famous person. 
The elderly patient’s nurse would al- 
ways take time off for the hour I was 
on the air, because her patient was con- 
tent to listen. One Thursday when the 
nurse returned she found her patient 
had slipped away to the land of eternal 
sleep during the hour I was speaking 
over the air, and the daughter said to 
me, “It was your voice which was the 
last mortal sound my mother heard.” 

Being a commentator necessitates a 
rugged disposition. | have at various 
times been accused of being in the pay 
of England, Italy 


Russia, and even 


because I paid tribute to the warm 
quality of the Italian people. At one 
time I said that the French have singu- 
lar gifts for the artistic ; they can create 
the illusion of a park with one tree, a 
bench, and some gravel on the ground. 
I was then accused of saying the French 
have no grass. 

Once I ridiculed the derby hat which 
men wear and suggested berets as a 
substitute; a very well-known men’s 
shop wrote objecting vigorously to my 
interfering with their derby hat trade. 
Just a few weeks ago at the conclusion 
of my broadcast I had a long distance 
telephone call spanning a_ thousand 
miles from a listener who objected to 
my point of view on the Partition. He 
wanted to know how much I was paid 
by the Zionists. He completely disre- 
garded the fact that my comments had 
been entirely devoted to the necessity 
of implementing the UN. The most 
horrifying experience is the complaint 
which comes in when the listener has 
only heard part of a broadcast and im- 
mediately jumps to erroneous conclu- 
sions. Just a few days ago I interviewed 
Katherine Dunham, the famous Negro 
dancer. A telephone call came in de- 
manding to know why I interviewed 
only colored people and why didn’t | 
stick to my own race and some other 
unprintable words. I hung up without 
any comment. While I invariably an- 
swer all letters, including those which 
criticize me, I will not listen to or read 
a letter which attacks any race, color, 
or religion. 

Sometimes listeners are so generous 
and kind that it is pretty humbling to 
realize how much influence the com- 
mentator may yield. Listeners have a 
marvelous sense of humor, too. One 
night when I got off the air I had a 
call and a voice said, “This is Mr. So 
and So. You don’t know me, but I just 
want you to know that while you were 
speaking a mouse ran across the room. 
I didn’t want to miss what you had to 
say so I paid no attention to him. He 
sat quite still while you were speaking, 
but now that you are through, he is 
running around the room more bewil- 
dered than he was when you first 
started, and that about describes my 
mental condition also after listening to 
you.” 

During the war a very moving story 
came across the wire about the heroic 
action of one of our fliers and his death 
as a result of his heroism, which saved 
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a large number of our men and I com- 
mented on it. A letter came to me a few 
days later from the mother of the 
young flier. heart,” she 
wrote, “I thank you for those generous 
words about my son. I had a feeling 
that night that somewhere in the great 
eternity of time and space he heard 
you. The candle that you lit to his mem- 
ory gave off a warmth to my heart.” 

The most amusing and sustained re- 
action from a listener that I have ever 
heard was from an Italian who used to 
send me a bottle of wine every month 
[1 never told him my capacity was far 
greater than a bottle a month]. He sent 
the wine to me because I was one of the 
first to attack Mussolini. When Musso- 
lini was finally hanged he sent me a 
large bottle of white wine and that’s the 
last I’ve heard of him. 

Programs without integrity are 
and are slowly wearing 
down the fine and discriminating sense 
of our citizens. In the field of music or 
in the dramatic field or in news, pro- 
grams can be made honest and 
The last category— 


“From my 


nauseating 


fine. 
analyzing the news 

is pretty much in the doldrums at the 
present time. Few liberal commentators 
are left. Winchell is unique and belongs 
in a class by himself. He manages to 


create more excitement in fifteen min- 
utes than any other individual on the 
the air. Drew Pearson is forever being 
involved in bitter altercations with the 
the Presidents of the United States. 
Whether this has a humbling effect on 
the Presidents or a popularizing effect 
on Pearson’s program is yet to be deter- 
mined. But liberal news commentators 
are not being summoned by sponsors, 
and, what is more, commentators as a 
class are considered by advertising 
agencies to be a drug on the market. 
If you talk to agencies they will shake 
their heads dolefully and say, ‘“Com- 
mentators are a dime a dozen. We 
can’t sell them.” It sounds like sheer 
rubbish to me, because what could be 
more exciting than ideas? 

Wars have been waged over them, 
and it is ideas which determine every 
scientific achievement and every legis- 
lative act. Ideas are the substance of 
society and one can engender greater 
angers and passions in arguments about 
ideas even than over money affairs. 
Take just one aspect, a national elec- 
tion; on what are the men who are so 
eagerly panting for the presidential 
election being judged, but on_ their 
ideas? And as for liberal commenta- 
tors, nothing would be smarter than 


for a rich and powerful industry to en- 
gage a so-called liberal commentator 
|and being a liberal merely means want- 
ing everyone to have a job, to imple- 
ment the UN to prevent war, to provide 
adequate medicine and housing, to 
maintain freedom of the press and 
speech, and equality for minorities]. Joe 
Doakes, sitting in his living room with 
his vest unbuttoned, listens and says 
to the Missus, “You know Froctor and 
Lamble can’t be so bad even if they 
make a lot of money. Just listen to 
what this commentator of theirs is say- 
ing; he’s for the little fellow.” 

This would probably make for better 
public relationships than all the paid 
ads some of our industrial firms place 
in our newspapers explaining increases 
in the selling price of their soap, or 
their automobiles, or their steel, or their 
shrubbery, or whatever the item and 
articles may be. 

3ut if you’re thin-skinned and sensi- 
tive, don’t try being a commentator. 
Just don’t try at all, because the path 
is hard and long and thorny. It’s haz- 
ardous and difficult if you are a man; 
for a woman the odds are almost over- 
whelming.—DoroTHY FULDHEIM, 
ABC news commentator, Station 


WJW, Cleveland. 
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Program Production Aids 
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Greetings TO AER MEMBERS! 


Once again the FREC is pleased to extend felicitations to members of 
the AER, upon completion of another banner year in educational radio. We 
bespeak continued interest on the part of old members and invite new mem- 
bers to avail themselves of the many services of the FREC through the 
Radio Section of the U. S. Office of Education. 


We don’t have answers to all of your problems, but here are a few 
items which we can provide in our efforts to insure maximum use of radio 
asag at teaching tool: 


FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


U. S. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Radio Transcriptions 
Lists of Radio Programs 
FREC Service Bulletin 




















Events — Past and Future 





Peabody Awards Announced 

The 1947 George Foster Peabody 
Awards |industry’s “Oscars’’] were pre- 
sented at luncheon ceremonies in Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, April 15. Ed- 
ward Weeks, Atlantic Monthly editor, 
and John E. Drewry, dean, Grady 
School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, read the citations and tendered 
the awards. 

Unparalleled performance in eight 
radio fields was lauded and two special 
awards went to a radio station and 
United Nations Network for Peace. 
Those honored by selection were : 

\1] Report Uncensored, program 
series, WBBM, Chicago [CBS}—out- 
standing public service, regional station. 

|Special Citation Number 1] As the 
Twig is Bent, sequence, WCCO, Min- 
neapolis [CBS}—Special Citation of 
Honor. 

|2] Disaster Broadcast from Cotton 
l’alley, crisis services, KNAR, Hope, 
Arkansas [MBS}]—outstanding public 
service, local station. 

3] CBS Views the 
outstanding reporting 


Press |CBS}/— 
and interpreta- 
tion of the news. 

[4] Elmer Davis {[ABC}—outstand- 
ing reporting and interpretation of the 
news. 

[5] Theater Guild on the Air |ABC| 

outstanding entertainment in drama. 

6] Boston Symphony Orchestra 
[ABC] 


music. 


outstanding entertainment in 


17] CBS Documentary Unit Series 
|CBS}—outstanding 
gram. 

[8] The Children’s Hour, WQQOW, 
Washington, D.C. chil- 
dren’s program. 

[Special Citation Number 2] United 
Nations Today, a service of the United 
Nations Network for Peace. 


educational pro- 


outstanding 


Western Radio Conference 

The Western Conference 
closed its first annual meeting in San 
Francisco on a note of challenge for 
the future, as Dr. Peter Odegard of 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon, ques- 
tioned the validity of some of the ac- 
cepted techniques of 


Radio 


broadcasting in 
use today. Calling words that tend to 
unite “purr” words, and those that in- 
cite division “snarl” words, Dr. Ode- 
gard broadcaster educator 


made and 


alike stop and wonder about the every- 
day language of radio. 

This closing session was indicative of 
the avowed intent of the Executive 
Committee of the Western Radio Con- 
ference to bring together all people 
interested in broadcasting from all 
levels, to discuss the broader concepts 
of developing a responsible use of radio 
in the public interest. From the open- 
ing session on Saturday, March 20, 
entitled “Radio’s Role in Public Rela- 
tions, Human Relations, and Educa- 
tion”; through the closing one called 
“Of Mikes and Men’s Minds,”’this ob- 
jective was adhered to. 

The Saturday morning session pre- 
sented Dr. Harold H. Fisher, Hoover 
Institute and Library, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Dr. A. John Bartky, also of 
Stanford; Jennings Pierce, NBC, Hol- 
lywood; Watt A. Long, San Francisco 
schools; and Miles Heberer, Rad‘o 
Bureau, State of New York. 

At a noon luncheon the featured 
speaker was Bill Thompson, the “Old 
Timer” and Mr. Wimple of the Fibber 
McGee and Molly show. A comedian, 
on or off mike, Mr. Thompson had the 
audience in the palm of his hand as he 
cleverly recounted his experiences using 
radio in the organization of boys’ clubs 
throughout the West. His _ principal 
hobby is working with the national 
Boys’ Clubs of America organization. 

The Saturday afternoon session on 
“The Local Station and Community 
Educational Resources” brought to the 
platform representatives of various 
civic and educational groups and local 
broadcast stations, discussing the use 
of radio in carrying on their jobs, with 
the station representatives outlining 
their functions in the community. 

A unique feature of the Sunday meet- 
ings was the idea of a “Brunch” starting 
at 10:30, the session continuing un- 
til the afternoon. The early session 
was the only one in which specific tech- 
niques were discussed. Marjorie Mc- 
Gillvrey, Mountain View high school, 
provided the hit of the morning as 
she told of methods used in developing 
her “net-work operation” over the 
public address system at Mountain 
View. Frances Frater, McClatchy 
Broadcasting System, covered the 
teacher training institute carried on by 
that organization; and Virginia Reid, 


Oakland city schools, told of actual 
cases of classroom utilization of the 
Standard School broadcasts. 

The closing session presented, in ad- 
dition to Dr. Odegard, Allen Miller, 
Rocky Mountain Radio Cguncil, Den- 
ver. Mr. Miller followed Dr. Odegard’s 
line of thought, suggesting that educa- 
tors might well look to many of the 
accepted techniques of commercial 
radio for lessons in procedure. He, too, 
expressed the opinion that some of the 
deeper aspects might well be chal- 
lenged, but advised that many of the 
more obvious pactices have been 
thoroughly tested and might well be 
accepted and used. 

Others participating in Conference 
sessions were: Herbert C. Clish, San 
Francisco schools; Paul Speegle, San 
Francisco Chronicle; Francis Noel, 
Audio Visual Branch, State Depart- 
ment of Education; William Sener, 
University of Southern California ; Bill 
Delmer, Station KSBR, San Bruno; 
Luke Roberts, KOIN, Portland; A. 
McCall Smith, University of Cali- 
fornia; Barthol W. Pearce, KTRB, 
Modesto; Hale Sparks, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Norman 
Ostby, assistant vice-president, ABC, 
Hollywood; Dr. Harlan M. Adams, 
Chico State college. 

This year’s meeting was organized 
and directed by a committee composed 
of James Day, KNBC, San Francisco ; 
John Crabbe, KCVN, College of the 
Pacific; Ken Dragoo, KALW, San 
Francisco schools ; Inez G. Richardson, 
Stanford University; and Madonna 
Todd, KQW, San Francisco. 

At a final meeting of the Executive 
Committee, plans were laid for next 
year’s Conference, with a general Con- 
ference committee to be appointed in 
the near future to start specific plans. 

General opinion was that the first 
annual meeting of the Western Radi 
Conference was an outstanding success 
The Committee hopes it can make this 
an annual affair, and that each succeed 
ing year can be even more successful.— 
Joun C. Crasse, College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California. 





Wisconsin Radio Institute 


Demonstrations of program tech 
niques will highlight the fifth annua 
Public Service Radio Institute at th 
University of Wisconsin, according t 
H. B. McCarty, Institute director 
Formerly a ten-day session, the 194 


Institute has been shortened to on 
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week and will be held July 5-10, on 
the University campus in Madison. 

Skilled writers, directors, broad- 
casters, and station executives head the 
special Institute staff of leaders and 
consultants. By popular demand, An- 
drew Allan of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation has been invited to re- 
turn with an analysis and a demonstra- 
tion of radio drama techniques. Wade 
Arnold, NBC script supervisor [Liv- 
ing—1948], is scheduled for a session 
on documentary program writing ; and 
Ben Park, WBBM writer-producer of 
the national award-winning series, Re- 
port Uncensored, will conduct an analy- 
sis of documentary production, 

Among the other leaders expected 
are Edward R. Murrow, CBS, New 
York [tentative]; Clifton Utley, NBC, 
Chicago; Richard B. Hull, director, 
WOI, Iowa State College; Gertrude 
McCance, school broadcasting super- 
visor, Province of Manitoba; William 
R. Pfeiffer, supervisor of radio, New- 
ark public schools; James Robertson, 
television program manager, WTMJ- 
TV, Milwaukee; and Dr. E. W. Zie- 
barth, CBS Central Division education- 
al director, WCCO, Minneapolis. 


Institute meetings will be held in the 
Memorial Union and Radio Hall, cen- 
ter of activities of WHA and WHA- 
FM and hub of the Wisconsin state 
FM network now under construction. 
Experienced school broadcasters and 
staff members who have had a part in 
the winning of 31 program awards and 
citations for WHA will be present. 

“The Wisconsin Radio Institute is 
not a convention,” Mr. McCarty de- 
clares. “It is an informal workshop- 
conference planned to provide the fa- 
cilities and a friendly atmosphere for 
interchange between educators and 
broadcasters.” Sessions are designed to 
give specific help to public service pro- 
gram planners, writers, and producers, 
and to teachers, school administrators, 
and organization radio ck “-men. “Fun 
is a feature of the Institute, too,” adds 
its director. “Why waste that beautiful 
lake and the many recreational advan- 
tages so near at hand? Radio folks are 
invited to take a ‘bus-man’s holiday’ 
and bring the family along.” 

Eugene Begins Broadcasting 

Station KRVM, owned and operated 
by the Eugene, Oregon, public school 
system, was officially placed in service 
at 8:00 p.m. February 26. Thus it be- 


came the first educational FM broad- 
cast station in the area west of Minne- 
apolis and north of San Francisco. 

Timed to coincide with the tenth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
Eugene Vocational school where the 
transmitter, antenna, and main studios 
are located, the official opening drew a 
crowd of 700 townspeople and attracted 
educators from many Oregon commu- 
nities. 

Among those appearing in the dedi- 
catory broadcast were Clarence Hines, 
superintendent, Eugene schools; Rex 
Putnam, state superintendent of public 


instruction; Oscar Paulson, state di- 
rector of vocational education; Dr. J. 
F. Cramer, dean, Extension Division, 
State System of Higher Education; 
Lillian VanLoan, former director, Vo- 
cational school; LeRoy Erdmann, 
present director; and members of the 
Eugene School Board. 

Following the remarks of the guest 
speakers, a transcribed congratulatory 
message was presented from O. D. 
Adams, assistant superintendent in 
charge of vocational education, San 
Francisco schools. As former state di- 
rector of vocational education for the 
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First in Cleveland! In less than six months of telecasting, 


WEWS —Cleveland’s first Television station —has already made a 
name for itself on Television screens throughout Northeastern Ohio. 
Featuring coverage of news, sports, entertainment and education- 
al features, WEWS is building a great new Television audience. 


Unique and exclusive educational programs are presented includ- 
ing series by the Museum of Natural History, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity dramatic productions, and health and household programs. 


Whenever you are in Cleveland, you are invited to visit the 
WEWS studios for a first-hand look at Television in action! 
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Birt Dawes, WCKY, Cincinnati [standing], selected “top disc jockey of the 

year” by Stephens College students, is shown with officers of Alpha Epsilon Rho, 

under whose sponsorship he appeared at Stephens. |Above| Sonia PoLiock, 

[standing | to r| DIANE STOUDER, PATRICIA FONVIELLE, ADALINE DOUGLAs, 

Mr. Dawes, Betsy Dononor, |seated| HALE AARNEs, Stephens Radio Depart- 
ment head. 


state of Oregon, Mr. Adams had been 
one of the first to urge the establish- 
ment of an educational radio station in 
Eugene. The broadcast concluded with 
a varied musical featuring 
vocal and instrumental numbers by 
Eugene high school students under the 
direction of Glenn Griffith and Byron 
Miller. 

Licensed staff members of the radio 
department of the Eugene Vocational 
school supervise the technical opera- 
tion of the station and conduct vocation- 
al technical classes in the fields of broad- 


pre Tal 


cast station operation, script writing, 
and radio program production. 

In addition to the main studios at 
the Vocational school, a remote studio 
is also operated at Eugene high school, 
making possible program originations 
at that point. A high-quality leased wire 
circuit links this studio to the main 
studios. 

Educational programs are prepared 
under the supervision of Lucille An- 
derson, KRVM program director, while 
all public-service, informational, must- 
cal, and entertainment features are pro- 
duced and presented by students en- 
rolled in vocational radio classes. At 
present, the station is in operation only 
during afternoon hours. Operation 
from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. daily is 
planned for next fall. 

In his recent visit to the station in 
January, K. L. Dragoo, program direc- 
Station KALW, San 


tor, Francisco, 


characterized KRVM as “the only edu- 
cational station in a community of its 
size in the entire United States.” Ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, Eugene 
had a population of 26,000. 

Operating with a power of 400 watts 
on a frequency of 90.1 megacycles, FM 
channel 211, KRVM is heard consist- 
ently up to a radius of 40 miles, and 
occasional reception is reported from 
far beyond that distance. More than 
70,000 potential listeners lie within the 
primary service contours of the station, 
it is reported. 

Staff KRVM_ include 
Roger Houglum, station manager ; Lu- 


members of 


cille Anderson, program director; and 
Oscar Johnson, chief engineer.— ROGER 
]. HouGLUM. 


Stanford-NBC Institute 

For the sixth successive year, Stan- 
ford University will join with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company in offer- 
ing an eight-week Summer Rado In- 
stitute June 17 to August 14. 


Director of the 1948 institute will be 
Allen Miller, director, Rocky Moun- 
tain Radio Council, Denver. A former 
radio station executive in Corvallis, 
Oregon, and Pullman, Washington, 
Mr. Miller also has served as radio di- 
rector of the University of Chicago and 
director of the University Broadcast- 
ing Council. In addition, he has been a 
member of the University of Chicago 
faculty and has given courses in radio 
at Washington State College and the 
University of Denver. 

The Stanford- NBC Institute, devoted 
to professional instruction in radio, 
combines theory with practice. The stu- 
dents divide their time between the 
KNBC radio studios in San Francisco, 
the campus broadcasting station, KSU, 
and the university’s speech and drama 
department classrooms. 

As in former years, the faculty of the 
Radio Institute will include regular 
Stanford faculty members; men and 
women experts in the radio industry ap- 
pointed to the institute staff for the 
Summer Quarter; and a large group 
of lecturers drawn from the radio in- 
dustry, according to Hubert C. Heff- 
ner, head of the speech and drama de- 
partment. 


Pacific Southwest AER Elects 

At a recent meeting of the Pacific 
Southwest AER, John C. Crabbe, di- 
rector of radio, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California, was elected presi- 
dent. Armen Sarafian, John Muir junior 
college, Pasadena, was chosen treas- 
urer. Other officers will be elected later. 

Mr. Crabbe has been at Pacific since 
1936, and has been director of radio 
since 1937. Under his direction the col- 
lege now has on the air both an FM 
station and a wired-wireless AM_ sta- 
tion, and offers a major in radio. He 
arranged the program for the AER’s 
organizational meeting in San Francis- 
co in 1942, and this year arranged the 
program for the first annual Western 
Radio Conference. 





College and School Stations 





KBPS Celebrates 25 Years 


Station KBPS, Portland, Oregon, 
public observed its twenty- 
fifth anniversary on March 23, 1948, 
with a gala day of celebration. All eight 
Portland commercial stations prepared 
“birthday salutes’’—-quarter hour pro- 


schi LM Is, 


grams dedicated to KBPS and fed by 
direct wire to be broadcast by Benson 
Polytechnic station. Station 
KOAC, Oregon State college, Corval- 
lis, also broadcast a “salute,” which was 
rebroadcast by KBPS. 

|please turn to page 104| 
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The completely new World Book Encyclopedia is as 
modern as tomorrow’s television set! Even more than prior 
editions, the new World Book provides you a wealth of 
facts to draw on for inspiration and accuracy in program 
planning. Up-to-date facts—on science, art, medicine, per- 
sonalities in the news, politics, practically every field of 
listener interest. 

You can increase the effectiveness of educational pro- 
grams by expanding them visually with the World Book. 
“A good picture is worth a million words” when you're 

- describing jet propulsion, architecture, foreign countries 
—and the new World Book HAS the pictures, by the thou- 
sand. Listeners use the World Book for follow-up study. 

Don’t miss the new World Book! See it today, and 
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Transcribed 
and congratulatory letters were received 


greetings, telegrams, 
from Portland teachers and children, 
radio stations, former KBPS student 
staff members, Portland school officials, 
and nationally-known figures in the 
radio field. Five Oregon commercial 
stations outside of Portland also sent 
greetings. 

On the Sunday immediately previous 
to the anniversary, illustrated articles 
reporting the history of KBPS were 
featured in the Oregonian and the 
Journal newspapers. The Oregonian 
also carried a full-page magazine sec- 
tion story and its radio column included 
a complete program listing of the sta- 
tion, All high school papers also car- 
ried KBPS anniversary stories. 

The hour-long, formal commemora- 
tive program was broadcast at 8 p.m., 
and featured educational and civic lead- 
ers and individuals who had rendered 
important service during the station’s 
twenty-five years. 


Radio at College of the Pacific 

Those enrolling in the Radio Work- 
shop at the College of the Pacific are 
enjoying some of the finest collegiate 
studio facilities for production in the 
United States. 

KCVN broadcasts nightly, except 
Saturday, from 6 to 10 p.m. Among 
the popular programs, Pacific Musicale 
brings vocal and instrumental variety 
with soloists and groups of students to- 
gether for artistic interpretation of 
works of the Masters. Many are regu- 
lar followers of this Thursday night 
feature. 

Tuesday evening listeners to KCVN 
know that that night is Recital night. 
The “concert hall” setting on the stage 
of the Pacific Conservatory of Music 
is an impressive one for broadcasting 
recitals by members of the faculty as 
well as students. 

Student producer Bob Holmes di- 
rects Views on the News for Thurs- 
day evening KCVN listeners. Four pro- 
fessors from the College of the Pacific 
gather a short while before air time to 
scan the United Press bulletins from 
KCVN’s newsroom. From the topics 
of the moment, they search their collec- 
tive minds, hearts, and experiences 
through backgrounds in education, 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, and 
history to enrich the discussion. 

Purely extracurricular is the opera- 
tion of KAEO, the _ Intercollegiate 


Broadcasting System affiliate which 
shares a small corner of KCVN’s stu- 
dios. A program of encouraging fa- 
miliarity with both stations has made 
it possible to interchange the operating 
student staff, even though equipment 
is vastly different. 

Through the KAEO sales staff, all 
of the basketball games with the ex- 
ception of those in the Los Angeles 
area, were brought to a combined 
KCVN-KAEO audience. Pre-arranged 
cues brought the sponsor’s message for 
KAEO listeners while KCVN carried 





out its non-commercial contract with 
“public interest” plugs. 

In reciprocal mood, many KCVN 
originated programs are given air time 
on KAEO. This constant source of 
mutual planning and programming 
brings a multitude of fine programs for 
campus listeners on KAEO and to the 
people of Stockton and nearby area— 
truly fine media for application of prin- 
ciples and ideas produced in the Radio 
Workshop at the College of the Pacific. 
—Joun C. Craspe, director of radio, 
College of the Pacific. 





Idea Exchange 





Radio Production 


In the field of radio, the person who 
puts the show on the air is called a pro- 
ducer. The most elaborate kind of pro- 
duction is a dramatic production, and 
as most of our school broadcasts are in 
dramatized form it should be of interest 
to many teachers and students to know 
of the work of a drama producer. 

The first thing a producer will do on 
being handed a script is to read it 
through completely before he makes 
any decisions as to how it is to be han- 
dled. He tries to estimate the human 
interest or comic or tragic value in the 
story. Then he must decide whether he 
will treat the play realistically or satiri- 
cally or romantically or with some 
combination of these. 


The preliminary decisions having 
been made, the question of talent comes 
up. Careful study must be made of the 
talent required for a particular broad- 
cast and considerable time is spent in 
casting a show. The choice of staff 
comes next. The producer requisitions 
for a variety of things such as network 
time, studios, announcers, musicians, 
equipment, sound effects, and anything 
else required to make the production a 
success. Then he has a consultation 
with the musical director and sound- 
effects man. : 

Once the producer is satisfied that he 
has made a complete analysis of his 
script and a thorough job of casting 
and requisitioning he then goes into re- 
hearsal. 


The first step in the rehearsal process 
is a reading. Here the cast sits around 
informally and reads the parts. Next, 
the first microphone rehearsal—which 


is devoted to arranging talent and ma- 
terial for a suitable microphone pick- 
up. Next the cue rehearsal, for check- 
ing music and sound as it relates to 
dialogue. The last step is the dress re- 
hearsal, which is a complete perform- 
ance. If time permits a second “dress” 
is held. The program is now ready to 
take the air. Here the producer con- 
ducts the broadcast which involves 
maintaining contact with the perform- 
ers, giving them confidence and style, 
“cueing” and pacing the show, and 
making cuts if necessary. 

The producer is a conductor who 
conducts a mighty symphony of music, 
of noise, of language—all of it sound, 
and all of it ready to be controlled and 
moulded into intelligible patterns. The 
materials are his. The audience is there. 
It remains only to make the material 
live for the audience—CBC Program. 
News, November, 1947. 








The World of Sound 


The World of today is a world of 
sound as well as sight. Sound enters 
into our lives every day. We turn to 
our radios for information, the latest 
news, and for entertainment. Through 
the medium of Radio, millions of people 
can be reached at the same time. The 
Germans used it to inspire their men 
to fighting pitch—we used it to give the 
countries under the Nazi rule hope, and 
news of the outside world—and to help 
organize the Allies to defense. Radio 
is a powerful weapon, in the wrong 
hands it can cause great harm—in the 
right hands it can bring great good. 

Because radio has become such an 


[please turn to page 106| 
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HE LIVING ROOM is the classroom of radio for 145 million Americans. 

Like magazines and newspapers, radio is a means of mass education. 
It is the song and sermon of all the world and its people. It binds all— 
as securely as the strongest old school tie—in one mammoth classroom 
coast to coast. 


Look . . . and you'll see a ricksha runner in Chungking, a toreador in 
Madrid, a modiste in Paris. They'll soon be as familiar to television 
audiences as baseball players and movie stars. Listen ... with frequency 
modulation, to the subtle undertones and sonorous depths of the symphony. 
See ... with facsimile broadcasting, tomorrow morning's headlines printed 
today—electronically—in your living room. 


From continent to continent and coast to coast, wherever free, competitive 
radio exists, BROADCASTING, the weekly newsmagazine of radio, and the 
BROADCASTING Yearbook form the pivotal point of reference, guidance and 
authority. They inform and influence the radio executives who inform and 


influence ‘\e world. YG 
BROA &Xsti NG 


The Weekly Newsmagarzine of Radio 
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integral part of our lives, every school 
should have a radio workshop 


not for 
the mere purpose of preparing students 
but to teach them its 
purpose, how to handle radio equip- 
ment, and because it is such an effective 
method of education. 


to broadcast 


If it is possible for a school to set 
aside a room, give it the appearance of 
a professional studio, equipped with a 
recording machine and and microphone, 
almost every student will be eager to 
find an opportunity to “broadcast.” 

Progressive teachers of English have 
discovered the value of having students 
write script and produce programs. Not 
only do the performers gain poise by 
expressing themselves through written 
and oral composition, but they actually 
hear their own voices and learn how to 
improve them. Many good teachers of 
speech recognize the fact that correct 
pronunciation and clear diction should 
be taught to people when they are very 
young. 

Sometimes there is an almost phe- 
nomenal change in the personality of a 
person who learns microphone tech- 
nique. If he is taught properly he will 
develop a pleasing voice, and learn how 
to organize his thoughts in a better way. 
Only those people who have never tried 
to conduct a radio workshop are skepti- 
cal about its value. 

Even the teaching of such subjects 
as geography, history, and literature 
can be more interesting when students 
devise techniques of presenting material 
before the microphone. They can pro- 
duce interviews, dramatic scenes, docu- 
mentaries, quiz programs, even concerts 
of music belonging to particular periods 
of history, or to different races and na- 
tions. Round-table discussions and 
forums, when well organized and pre- 
sented in an interesting way, are always 
stimulating, particularly if current 
events and social changes are discussed. 
They the student 
think clearly and quickly. ° 


also teach how to 

Progressive teachers everywhere are 
developing courses in the secondary 
schools as well as in the universities 
which use the medium of radio for edu- 
Education is no longer just 
“visual.” It both and 
aural, for radio is “here to stay,” and 
along with the fact that it’s use makes 
education interesting, students 
should learn to understand and use this 


cation. 


must be visual 


more 


medium of expression in order to capt- 


talize on its phenomenal effectiveness. 
-ALice Keir, National Academy of 
Broadcasting, Washington, D. C. 


A Simulated Radio Quiz 

Last year the emphasis in reading 
instruction in the Chicago public 
schools was placed on reading in arith- 
metic. 

In one of the handbooks of the broad- 
casts sponsored by the Chicago Board 
of Education, the following material 
appears in the section dealing w:th Ob- 
jectives for Program Series: 

Enlargement of student vocabulary through 
motivated word study and other related ac- 
tivities. 

Stimulation of creative imagination and 
motivation of the activities which can be 
carried out in relation to the broadcasts— 
simulated or “mock” broadcasts, creative 
writing, music, and rhythmic expression. 

To meet the ever-increasing need for 
the development of a functional vocabu- 
lary in arithmetic, and to encourage 
creative writing, we adopted the idea 
of using “Information, Please,” for 
simulated broadcast classroom periods. 
The objective of the plan was discussed 
with the children and their reactions 
noted. The response was enthusiastic. 

The “set-up” with a “microphone” 
for added interest, follows: 

INFORMATION, PLEASE 
STATION WBELL 

Participants—Announcer ; Quizmas- 
ter; Scorekeepers ; Students competing 
for high scores. 

Children write their own “commer- 
cials” dealing with food conservation, 
Red Cross or Community Fund drives, 
or other timely material. 

After “going on the air” and present- 
ing the “commercial,” thought-provok- 
ing questions and problems, most of 
them original ones submitted by the 
children themselves, are presented. 
Typical are the following: 


What is meant by the circumference of a 
circle? 

How many days are there in two years? 

What does approximate mean? 

What is meant by giving an estimate of 
your answer? 

Different techn.ques are followed in 
presenting the questions or problems in 
“Information, Please.” answers 
out of three may be required to score. 
problems are sometimes 
given. Many give vocabulary review. 

From time to time each pupil has an 
opportunity to become an announcer, 
quizmaster, scorekeeper, or contestant 


Two 


Reasoning 


for high score. In this way the proce- 
dure is more interesting and vital to 
all the pupils. 





The idea appeals to the children. The 
plan is flexible, is effective in aiding the 
pupils to acquire more adequate mas- 
tery of a functional vocabulary, and 
contributes to personality development. 

Samples of continuity prepared by 
the children for use in “Information, 
Please” follow : 

This is Station WBELL, broadcasting 
from 216, Conservation of Sight Room. The 
room from which we are broadcasting has 
been constructed solely for the purpose of 
saving our sight. In this room we have six 
lights, each carrying 750 watts in them. We 
have special paper on which we write with 
heavy lead pencils. We have typewriters 
on which we do our work. We also have 
large type books from which we read. We 
have a fine opportunity in this room. And 
now for our quiz—ROoNALD MarsELL, 8B. 

While the scorekeepers are adding up the 
score I will tell you some more about the 
sight saving room. We have heavy yellow 
chalk. We have desks that can be moved 
around the room. The tops can be raised and 
you can push the top back. The books have 
big print and the spelling and reading units 
are the same way. We are taught typing on 
typewriters with big print. The room is 
painted a light green. Our maps are made 
so it will be easy to see them. Do the score- 
keepers have the score?—Harry Scort, 7B. 

This is a short commercial to remind you 
children of the Sight Conservation to use 
Sight Saving pencils, raise your desks, do 
not look at your hands while typing, and do 
not read small print books.—VirGINIA JoHN- 
son, 8B. 

If a man comes to your door and asks if 
you want to give to the Community Fund, 
contribute generously. This fund will help 
poor people and children who are unable to 
go to school. Many people will be grateful 
to you if you give. So when the man comes 
to your door, say yes, I am glad to give my 
money to a good cause—DENNIS RAINS- 
ForD, 7B. 

One student submitted the following 
questions for the quiz program: 

1. If the radius of a circle is 6 ft. what is 
the diameter? [Answer—12 ft.] 

2. What is the number of degrees in a 
right angle? [Answer—90 degrees] 

3. What is the perimeter of a square which 
is 8 ft. on one side? [Answer—32 ft.] 

4. Give two ways of finding the circumfer- 
ence of a circle. [Answwer—C equals 2R times 
pi and C equals pi times D]—Vurcrnta 
Jounson, 8B 


At our graduation party in Room 216 
in the Sight Saving Department at 
Bell school last June, amateur radio 
hour was chosen as the form of enter- 
tainment. This autumn we have utilized 
the technique for “spelling bees.” The 
children are happily writing their own 
script in arithmetic, social studies, pro- 
grams for special holidays, etc., and to 
quote one of them, are eager “to widen 
the scope” of the activity—Mrs. Isa- 
BELLE C. YounG, Bell school, Chicago. 
|Mrs. Young’s report received a Cita- 
tion in the Annual Utilization Competi- 
tion at the School Broadcast Confer- 
ence, Chicago.—Editor. | 
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Alpha Chapter, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri—The month of February 
was spent in preparation for a show which 
Alpha Chapter presented for the Stephens 
College campus. Featured was Bill Dawes, 
Cincinnati's favorite disc jockey, in his Make 
Believe Ballroom show. The show was given 
on February 19. 

For publicity we recorded spot announce- 
ments for the local radio station and for 
KWWC, our campus station. We had posters 
printed with Mr. Dawes’ picture on them. 
These were placed in selected spots in town, 
on the Missouri University campus, on the 
Christian College campus, and on Stephens 
campus. There was a feature story in the 
school newspaper and publicity was sent to 
all residence halls. 

Mr. Dawes arrived the morning of Febru- 
ary 19. That afternoon, members of Alpha 
Chapter had their pictures taken with him 
|see photo on page 102]. At six o'clock 
that evening, before the show, Alpha Chapter 
held a dinner in honor of Mr. Dawes. At this 
time he was made an honorary member of 
Alpha Epsilon Rho and presented with a 
pin, 

Vake Believe Ballroom was held ia the 
Stephens College Auditorium. The stage was 
set up with a desk and two turntables, one 
on each side of the desk. Mr. Dawes ran 
the turntables himself and carried on the 
show in a typical “disc jockey” manner. He 
made comments and played records. Mr. 
Dawes concluded the show amidst the con- 
tinued applause and demand for more music 
from an enthusiastic audience. 

Fifteen of the members of Alpha Chapter 
ushered and were dressed in formals. 

Theta Chapter, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman—Theta Chapter entertained AEP 
members attending the Annual Radio Con- 
ference, Sunday, February 29, at a_ break- 
fast. Thomas Rishworth, head of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Radio House, was the able 
chairman who introduced each member and 
guest. Judith C. Waller, our guest of honor, 
was presented with a corsage of orchids. 

Gamma Chapter, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis—Gamma Chapter held its 
annual election of officers on Monday eve- 
ning, March 8. Elected were, as President 
Raymond Paul Christensen, senior in the 
(rts College at the University of Minnesota, 
chief announcer at KUOM, former president 
of the University Radio Guild, and secretary- 
treasurer for the Minnesota 
Education by 


\ssociation for 
Radio; as Secretary—Joyce 
\evon Burgum, senior in the Arts College, 
treasurer of the University of Minnesota 
Radio Guild, and member of Zeta Phi Eta, 
national honorary speech 
women; and as Treasurer 


fraternity for 
Robert William 
Warren, junior in the College of Pharmacy 
and one of the outstanding console 
cians with the Radio Guild. 


techni- 


With the spring quarter at the University 
of Minnesota just beginning, Gamma Chap- 


ter planned an initiation of new members 
which was scheduled for early April. Four 
Minneapolis and four St. Paul members of 
the chapter provided the two teams to par- 
ticipate in The Quiz of the Twin Cities over 
WCCO, Tuesday evening, April 6. 

Duane Zimmerman, Gamma member, was 
elected president of the University Radio 
Guild for the coming year, at Guild elections 
Tuesday, March 2. 

Mu Chapter, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln—Mu Chapter has elected William C. 
Dempsey, associate instructor in radio at the 
University, to an associate membership in 
our chapter of Alpha Epsilon Rho. 

Our Annual Radio Banquet for all radio 
students and guests was held at the Student 
Union last Friday, March 5, with over one 
hundred people present. The banquet served 
as a kick-off for the Fourth Annual Radio 
Conference sponsored at the University. The 
chapter elected to honor outstanding radio 
students by awarding small cups as “mike” 
awards. It is interesting to note that three 
receiving awards are AEP members. Awards 
went to: Margaret Ann Huff, Scottsbluff, 
Best Actress 1947-48; William Wiseman, 
Omaha, Best Actor; Patricia Heynen, Co- 
lumbus—AEP—Best Director; Paul Schup- 
bach, Lincoln, Best Announcer; Gaylord 
Marr, Seward—AEP—Best Writer; Ken 
Greenwood, Lincolh—AEP—Most Likely to 
Succeed in Commercial Radio. 

Xi Chapter, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio—On February 6, a luncheon was held 
by the active members for all pledges. Jack 
Kistler, president, gave an inspiring speech 
to the pledges in which he urged them to be 
ever mindful of the great possibilities our 
campus station, WMUB, has in the hands 
of those who uphold and stimulate the high- 
est principles of radio activity. Formal initia- 
tion was held on February 29, in the studios 
of WMUB at 10 a.m. A breakfast was after- 
ward held. 

Several changes have been made in the 
staff of WMUB with the beginning of second 
semester. Mary Ann Fry, a new member, was 
promoted from head of the Music Depart- 
ment to program manager. At the present 
time, all but one of the five program maun- 
agers are members of AEP. Dick Kerns 
|treasurer] was made head program man- 
ager in charge of all programming for the 
station. Art Corstan was promoted from pro- 
gram manager to station manager, working 
directly under faculty advisor, Professor Ben- 
field. Al Kieser, also one of our new mem- 
WMUB. Tom 
Nolloth is in charge of all “spots.” Judy 
Williams was also promoted from head of 


bers, is chief engineer of 


the Script Department to program manager. 
With very few exceptions, all of the “top” 
positions of the staff of the campus station 
are held by AEP members. 

One of our main projects this month has 
been the presentation of dramatic produc- 
tions by the Radio Workshop. These shows 
have been scheduled once a week and will 
continue throughout the semester. Each mem- 
ber directs one with an assistant director 
whom he is teaching. These plays are pro- 
cured from various sources including originals 
written by members of the staff. They have 
proved very successful thus far. 


All basketball games this month have been 
aired directly from Withrow Court [our 
gym] and also the Junior Prom and a concert 
given by the King Cole Trio. Wires to With- 
row Court and other buildings have been put 
up by volunteers from the station. Technical 
difficulties still retard listening from several 
of the dormitories, but it is hoped that by 
the end of the semester, all of these engineer- 
ing projects will be completed. 


Pi Chapter, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas—In selecting the pledges for Pi Chap- 
ter of AEP it was decided by the chapter to 
pledge two of the outstanding radio-minded 
professors of Baylor University as Associate 
Members of the chapter. Professor John W. 
Bachman is the head of the Radio Depart- 
ment at Baylor, and the faculty advisor for 
Pi Chapter. Dr. Walter H. Juniper, the as- 
sistant dean of men, has been producing his 
own record program over the Campus Sta- 
tion, KIYS, for several weeks, and this 
month started a weekly program over the 
regional station in the city of Waco, WACO. 
His program is called Jukebox of Yesteryear, 
and is made up of records released in the 
1920's, with Dr. Juniper’s own commentary 
on each record. This program is receiving 
considerable attention from the major net- 
works. 

Professor Edgar G. Will, Jr., is continu- 
ing his direction of the weekly dramatic ‘pro- 
ductions sponsored by AEP on the campus 
station, KIYS. The program for this term 
calls for a series of productions from the 
World Security Workshop dramas. Our 
pledges for this term are wearing sandwich- 
boards advertising this and other programs 
on KIYS. The student body of Baylor Uni- 
versity is becoming more and more acquainted 
with the Radio Department through the ef- 
forts of Pi Chapter of AEP. 


The newest chapter in Alpha Epsilon 
Rho is at Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois. 
They were installed as Rho Chapter, January 
7, 1948. Officers of Rho Chapter are Presi- 
dent, Little Pony Eagle ; Vice-President, Ear] 
Bailey; Secretary, Laura Segraves; Treas- 
urer, Eugene Bailey; and Social Secretary, 
Beulah Porter. 

Rho Chapter, Shurtleff College, Alton. 
[llinois—Alton’s new 1000-watt clear chan- 
nel station, WOKZ, opened February 4. Rho 
chapter contributed a “History of the City,” 
the culmination of five months’ research, to 
the opening day schedule. Rho also furnished 
WOKZ with one continuity writer and three 
part-time announcers. 

Since opening day we have aired a weekly 
Sunday afternoon show. Scripts are original 
A contest has been inaugurated to determine 
the listener’s choice of the best actor of each 
cast and the best script of the month. Fan 
mail has been most encouraging. 

An effort will be made to appease local 
sponsors, who are desirous of airing a public 
service program, with a series of History o/ 
Alton scripts. 


Questions Alpha’ Epsilor 
Rho should be addressed to Dr. Sherman P 
Lawton, Executive Secretary, Alpha Epsilo1 
Rho, University of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma. 
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JOSEPHINE WETZLER 
Director of Education, WLS 


PRAIRIE FARMER—WLS 


_ ee 


Broadcast every school day, 1:15-1:30 p.m. as a service to the 
classrooms of the middlewest 


PRESENT SERIES 


Monday _......Adventures in Freedom Wednesday ooccesvseeussee- The Magic Harp 


A new dramatic series in which two school boys 
of today witness some of the great moments in 
history which helped to establish our American 
heritage of freedom, and learn the importance of 
preserving these dearly-won rights. 


Tuesday . ee The Book Box Thursday _. 


Entertaining stories, carefully selected from the 
best of juvenile fiction, narrated with musical 
background. 


The WLS Orchestra and featured artists pre- 
sent a wide variety of musical programs ranging 
from folk songs to symphonic selections, designed 
to give a closer knowledge and greater enjoyment 
of worth-vhile music. 


Visiting Day 
Interviews with children in other lands, ar- 
ranged in cooperation with BBC and the U. S. 
War Department, promote better understanding 
between nations. Letters from midwest school 





SCHOOL TIME’S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


VERNON L. NICKELL — State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois 


JOHN CALLAHAN — State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

BEN H. WATT — State Superintendent of Pub’: Instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

EUGENE B. ELLIOTT — Strate Superintendent c. Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan 

IRVING F. PEARSON — Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, Springfield, Illinois 

ROBERT H. WYATT — Executive Secretary, Indiana State Teachers 
Association, Indianapolis, Indiana 

O. H. PLENZKE — Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin 

A. J. PHILLIPS — Executive Secretary, Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan 

MRS. FRANK A. DAMM — President, Illinois Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois 

MRS. B. R. DOWNEY — Radio Chairman, Michigan Parent-Teachers 
Association, East Lansing, Michigan 

A. W. ZELLMER — President, Wisconsin Parent-Teachers Association, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 

MRS. ROBERT F. SHANK — President, Indiana Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, R. 17, Indianapolis, Indiana 

GEORGE JENNINGS — Director, Chicago Radio Council, Board of 
Education, Chicego, Illinois 

MRS. RUTH TOOZE — The Book Box, Evanston, IIlinois 





children and studio visits also keep pupils and 
parents in touch with school activities. 


Friday We Look at the News 
A weekly review of important events in the 
news which have a direct bearing on the life of 
the school child, presented in easily understood 
terms. 






890 KILOCYCLES 
$0,000 WATTS 
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HE LAST TIME WE MET Via these 

pages, I described briefly some of 

the activities that have been under- 
taken by local AER groups through- 
out the nation, It has been gratifying 
to observe that both the number and 
variety of such “grass roots’ develop- 
ments have increased during the win- 
ter. Along with these AER community 
and regional projects, several enter- 
prises on the national level have been 
undertaken. Here they are listed brief- 
ly. If you are especially interested in 
participating in any of these, | am sure 
the chairman of the committee planning 
the activity will be pleased to hear from 
you. 


1. AER Record Review Committee 
Under the leadership of Gertrude G. 
Broderick of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, this committee is evolving pro- 
cedures whereby the many educational 
recordings produced by transcription 
companies can be evaluated and such 
reviews published in the 4ER Journal. 
The Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion has been engaged for some time in 
a similar project with visual materials. 
Surely the AER is the organization to 
conduct a comparable enterprise with re- 
cordings. Listener panels are being 
formed by the committee so that after 
the recordings have been collected from 
producers and distributed to these panels, 
group appraisals can be secured for pub- 
lication. Mrs. Broderick is anxious to 
hear from any AER members who would 
like to serve on such listener panels. 


2. National Graduation Program 
Several years ago the U. S. Office of 
Education presented over one of the net- 
works a national graduation program 
which was widely received by schools 
throughout the land. The AER, under 
the chairmanship of William D. Bout- 
well of Scholastic Magazine, is now 
planning a similar program. The Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company has ex 
pressed an interest in this proposal and 
it is hoped that such a program will be 
available for schools this June. Particu- 
lars will be announced as program plans 
are formulated. 


3. National Script Contests 
[wo such contests are now under way 
sponsored by the AER. On the college 
and university level, under the guidance 
of Dr. Sherman P. Lawton of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, an ambitious plan 
has been launched and excellent entries 
were secured from all over the country. 
The high school contest, which is again 
held in cooperation with Scholastic 
\fagasine, is under the leadership of 
Olive McHugh of the Toledo schools. 
It is hoped that the prize-winning scripts 
in each class will be broadcast widely 
so that the AER members will have an 
opportunity to judge for themselves the 
high quality of work now being done 
in our schools and colleges 


4. The Committee on Cooperation 

with Radio Industry 
Tom Rishworth of the University of 
Texas is heading up a significant com- 
mittee composed of outstanding radio 
personnel. This committee has set forth 
four purposes : 
A. To determine those areas in which 
further cooperation between the radio 
industry and educational radio can be 
effected. 
B. To analyze the instructional programs 
in radio broadcasting at the high school 
and college level, and to establish mini- 
mum standards acceptable to both the 
industry and the teaching profession for 
practical training in radio techniques. 
C. To cooperate in projects sponsored by 
the industry designed to extend and im- 
prove the broadcasting of programs in 
the public service field. 
D. To establish a plan for the joint 
sponsorship by industry and educational 
radio of a group of internships or schol- 
arships available to outstanding students 
in radio broadcasting offering them ad- 
ditional opportunities for practical ex- 
perience in radio through actual employ- 
ment either on an in-school basis or dur- 
ing the summer vacation period. 

5. Joint Committee with the Radio 

Manufacturers Association and the 

U. S. Office of Education 
Representatives of the AER have par- 
ticipated in a_ series of conferences 
planned to evolve standards for the 
manufacture of sound equipment to be 
used by educational institutions. As an 
outgrowth of these conferences, two pam- 
phlets have been published which are now 
available: School Sound Systems; 
School Sound-Recording and Playback 
Equipment. Other booklets are now be- 
ing planned which deal with the methods 
of financing the purchase of sound equip- 
ment, transmitters, receiving sets, etc. 

6. Committee on Local Chapter 

Handbook 
Hazel Kenyon Markel, Station WTOP, 
Washington, D. C.—assisted by Samuel 
Serota, Station WIP, Philadelphia; Ola 
B. Hiller, Pontiac public schools; Ruth 
Foltz, Station WBOE, Cleveland; and 
Betty Girling, Station KUOM, Minne- 
apolis—is heading up a Handbook Com- 
mittee which is preparing a pamphlet 
outlining program suggestions for local 
\ER chapters. Many of our local groups 
have expressed a desire for a leaflet of 
this type and it is hoped that as a re- 
sult of this committee's work the hand- 
book will prove useful to such groups. 
In this connection it should be men- 
tioned too, that John C. Crabbe, College 
of the Pacific, has been working on a 
similar handbook planned specifically to 
acquaint new members with the services 
that AER can provide them. 

7. Television 
Elizabeth E. Marshall, WBEZ, and Ed 
Stasheff, WNYE, are again guiding the 
AER Television Committee. The Febru- 
ary, 1947 issue of the AER Journal pre- 
pared by this committee described the 
accomplishments of the group in_ this 
rapidly growing field. 


8. Foreign Program Exchange 


Burton Paulu, Station KUOM, is serv- 
ing as chairman of this committee which 
is promoting the exchange of programs 
between the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and Radiodiffusion Francaise. 
It is hoped that as a result of this com- 
mittee’s activities, more educational pro- 
grams which have originated in these 
lands will be available to American lis- 
teners, while selected American educa- 
tional programs will be made available 
to listeners overseas. A recent release 
by the French Broadcasting System of 
programs planned for American listeners 
indicates progress in this direction. For 
further information concerning these 
French programs, AER members should 
consult with Robert Lange, 934 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21. 


9. The Canadian American Program 
Exchange 


This project, in which AER members 
participated earlier, has been held in 
abeyance pending the availability of 
funds for editing scripts, production, etc. 
Recent correspondence with Howard 
Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace gives promise that 
this enterprise may be revived and com- 
pleted. 


10. Committees on Cooperation with 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference and the National Council of 
Teachers of English 


Dr. Franklin Dunham, U. S. Office of 
Education, and Leon Hood, East Orange, 
N. J., are heading up these respective 
committees which are planned to facili- 
tate cooperation with classroom teachers 
interested primarily in the fields of 
music and English. It is felt that by pre- 
senting radio material at conferences and 
through journals, teachers not primarily 
interested in radio, will be exposed, at 
least, to the influence of broadcasting 
At the MENC meetings in Detroit this 
April, for example, the AER participated 
in the planning of several radio sessions 
11. Membership Committee 
Kay Lardie, WDTR, has been working 
tirelessly on this vital matter of mem 
bership. Progress has been encouraging 
but the rising costs of publishing this 
journal, for example, cause many of us 
to feel that service on the membershi 
committee should be every member's re 
sponsibility. 

The committees which have beet 
listed above are hard at work making 
plans which will benefit you and other: 
in the field of radio education. Wil 
you not express your gratitude and als: 
enable someone else to share in the re 
sults of their accomplishments by se 
curing an additional membership thi 
month? We earnestly hope that yor 
will find it possible to do so.—WILLIA) 
B. LEVENSON. 
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his _ . . Now in the tenth year of broadcasting a daily 
6: radio program to the classrooms of Chicago, in coop- 
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Doing an Outstanding Job 
of Service thru . . . 


“EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING” 


oa School Broadcast Conference Awards— 
1944 - 1946 - 1947 


Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio State University Awards— 
1943 - 1944 - 1945 - 1946 - 1947 


City College of New York Awards— 
1944 - 1945 - 1946 - 1947 





OTHER NATIONAL RECOGNITION 
Variety —1944 - 1945 - 1946 
Billboard—Ten Awards Since 1942 


National Safety Council—1946 











Cc. B. S. 


KLZ Denver 



























































2 RADIO FEATURES 


at D.U. this summer 


T RADIO IN EDUCATION 
(June 21-July 23) 


@ RADIO IN THE COMMUNITY 

@ EVALUATION AND UTILIZATION OF RADIO PROGRAMS 
@ RADIO TALENT AREAS: WRITING, SPEECH, PRODUCTION 
@ CLASSES @® WORKSHOPS @ INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 


@ STAFF: Betty Girling, Director, School of the Air, University of Minnesota @ Albert 
N. Williams, former writer-director NBC Great Plays Series, radio editor, Sat- 
urday Review of Literature @ Burt Harrison, former writer-director Kansas 


State Network Classroom @ Edwin Levy, former free-lance radio actor, New 





York, New Orleans @ Kathryn Kayser, former consultant children’s pro- 
. 
grams, Kansas State Network Radio Classroom. 


2 RADIO CLINIC. SMALL MARKET STATION OPERATION 
: (July 26-August 27) 


% First Week, RADIO LAW, with Neville Miller, former president, National Association 
of Broadcasters. 





% Second Week, RADIO AND PUBLIC RELATIONS, with Rex Howell, owner-man- 
ager KFXJ, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


*% Third Week, RADIO ADVERTISING, with J. Allen Brown, Assistant Director Broad- 


cast Advertising, National Association of Broadcasters. 


% Fourth Week, RADIO FOR RETAILERS, with Howard Abrahams, Manager, Sales 
Promotion Division, National Retail Dry Goods Association. 





% Fifth Week, RADIO JOURNALISM, with Art Stringer, Director of FM and Special 


Services. National Association of Broadcasters. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: R. Russell Porter, Coordinator of Radio, University of 
Denver, Denver a Colorado. 





























Straight from the mike... to you... 


THE RADIO ANNOUNCER’S HANDBOOK 


By BEN GRAF HENNEKE 320 pp., $4.00 


Both the practicing radio man and the student of radio announcing techniques will find this 
handbook a rare combination of academic text and practical exercise, offering an all-around guide to 
proficiency in announcing. Included in the text is an exposition of the announcer’s qualifications, 
skills, and duties, supplemented by actual script drills covering a large selection of announcer audi- 
tions, commercial copy, newscasts, script shows, and commentary. There is also material for drill in 


the pronunciation of French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and a notable section on ad lib an- 
nouncing. 


Ben Henneke is well qualified to present the subject, having had more than 15 years’ profes- 


sional radio experience. He is now Director of Radio and Professor of Speech at the University of 
Tulsa. 


“I do not know of any other source of announcing 
practice material which is so complete, varied, and voluminous.” 


OTHERS IN THE RINEHART RADIO SERIES 


RADIO DRAMA IN ACTION 

by Erik Barnouw, Columbia University 
Twenty-five outstanding radio plays with com- 

mentary and production directions, representing 

such top writers as Benet, Corwin, Oboler, Lang- 

ston Hughes. 397 pp., text edition $2.25. 


WRITING FOR THE RADIO THEATER 

by Rome Cowgill, Script Editor, WHA 
Fundamental writing techniques, including 

exercises for the student. Excellent as a general 

text in college and advanced high school courses. 


Fall publication. Prob. 250 pp., prob. $3.00. 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR 
by H. William Fitelson, Counsel, The Theatre 
Guild, Ine. 
An anthology of 12 radio scripts originally 
presented by the Theatre Guild during the 
1945-46 season. 430 pp., text edition $3.00. 


RADIO DRAMA PRODUCTION 
by Rome and Walter Krulevitch, WHA 

A compact handbook for radio production, 
complete with scripts, exercises, general theory, 


and suggestions for setting up workshops. 330 
pp-, $2.75. 


BROADCASTING MUSIC 
by Ernest LaPrade, Director of Musical Re- 
search, NBC 
Covers all phases of music broadcasting from 
administrative organization and functions to 
the planning, building, and production of pro- 
grams. 236 pp., text edition $2.50. 


TEACHING THROUGH RADIO 

by William B. Levenson, Assistant Superinten- 
dent in charge of Elementary Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Aspects of educational broadcasting are pre- 

sented, including the preparation and _ utiliza- 

tion of the program, public relations, programs 

for children and schools. 474 pp., $3.50. 


RADIO WRITING 
by Max Wylie, formerly Director of Program 
Management, Young and Rubicam 
A practical and definitive guide to writing for 
the radio, illustrated with actual studio problems 
and properties. 550 pp., text edition $3.00. 
New Edition Preparing 


Rinehart & Company, Inc. 


232 Madison Ave. 


New York. 16 



































The Nation’s Most Honored .. . 


WBBM’S “Report Uncensored” has achieved the most ex- 
traordinary honors ever bestowed on an American radio pro- 
eram series. Every single major award voted so far in 1948... 
including the industries’ most coveted awards... have named 
this 13-week documentary series as the program which shoul- 


dered the ereatest responsibility in its community. 


Chicago's schools. Chicago's educators. played a vital role 
in the final suecess of WBBM’S dramatic drive against 
juvenile delinquency. More important, Chicago's schools will 


carry on where “Report Uncensored” left off. 


This is... 


.. . the Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


in Chicago 












































Ever conscious of its responsibility to the 
men, women and children in the com- 
munity it serves, WMAQ turns its latest 
‘““education by radio” efforts toward the 
young people in the highly-important 


group of high school students. A new, 


specially-produced program — “It’s Our 
Turn” — presented in cooperation with 


the Board of Education, enables these 
students to discuss subjects close to their 
lives. Be it questions of curfew laws, civic 
responsibilities or college or jobs, the 
high school youth of today is being given 
an opportunity to talk and think it over— 


over WMAQ! 


. . « SATURDAY * 1:00 to 1:30 P.M. 
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WFIL 


Studce Schoolhouse 


WFIL distributed 10,000 Teachers’ Manuals to elementary schools in the Philadelphia area for usage dur- 
ing the 1947-1948 “Studio Schoolhouse” broadcast series. 


This 128 page book enables the teacher to secure maximum educational value from the “in-school” listening 
to WFIL’s Studio Schoolhouse programs. 


The Studio Schoolhouse, now in its fifth year on WFIL, has an established place in Philadelphia’s school cur- 
ricula. 


» 


A survey made by the Philadelphia Board of Education shows that among Philadelphia city schools alone 
there were 159,181 regular listeners to 15 school programs broadcast by Philadelphia stations. 


Of this total, 100,271 or 62.9 per cent, were listeners to the WFIL Studio Schoolhouse series. The survey also 
shows that the three most popular of these 15 programs were all WFIL productions. 


This proven program in the public interest is one of WFIL’s many contributions to the education of America’s 
children. 


AN ABC AFFILIATE 





The Philadelphia Inquirer Station 














AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FOR EVERY SUPERINTENDENT, PRINCIPAL, 
TEACHER AND AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTOR INTERESTED IN RADIO 


Now availa ble — this spectally engineered 


high-fidelity CLASSROOM RADIO 


FM - AM 








@ Especially designed, in collaboration 
with engineers and educational au- 
thorities, for classroom use. 


@ Approved and purchased by impor- 
tant city and state educational sys- 
tems, universities and PTA groups. 





@ Armstrong Wide-Swing Frequency 
Modulation and Standard Broadcast 


THE 
FREED-EISEMANN EDUCATOR Band. 

This new Freed-Eisemann model meets the par- structed. Simple controls. Built-in antenna. 
ticular needs of educators utilizing radio in edu- , — ; ; 
cation. It is the only receiver especially designed Produced by Freed Radio Corporation, pioneers 
bow slaameee une. and specialists in Frequency Modulation, and 

makers of the Freed-Eisemann, one of the world’s 
Full audible tonal range (100-15,000 cycles). 10 great radio-phonographs. Sold direct to educa- 
tubes, plus rectifier and visual tuning indicator tional institutions, at prices which eliminate 


tubes, 5 watts undistorted output. Sturdily con- wholesale and retail distribution costs. 


a 
ae . 
(OGQMMMIN 
For free booklet, “Engineered Especially for Your Classroom,” write today to Freed Radio Cor- 
poration, Educational Products Division, Dept. X, 209 Hudson Street, New York 13, New York. 
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